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Recent Researches and Their Practical Application* 


T. DALLING, M.A., M.R.C.Vv.S. 


PROFESSOR OF ANIMAL PATHOLOGY, UNIVERSITY OF 
CAMBRIDGE 


When Pasteur showed that micro-organisms 
were responsible for the causation of specific 
diseases much impetus was given to the study 
of bacteriology and further, when he showed 
that protective substances developed in the 
bodies of animals which had been artificially 
infected, vaccine and serum therapy were born, 
There may have been a tendency, I fear, for 
the over-development of this science in that 
it has been anticipated that it would be more 
or less a simple matter to evolve, in connection 
With the various diseases of animals, prophy- 
latic and curative measures which would 
simply involve the use of a syringe and hypo- 
dermic needle. This idea, and the good results 
following the use of certain biological products, 
has had the effect of exploitation of this valu- 
able and useful method of dealing with diseases 
of animals and the evolution of some worthless 
and, I may say, even dangerous products, The 
mere finding of a miero-organism associated 
with a certain disease does not merit the de- 
duction that it is specifically the cause of the 
disease, nor, when it has been proved that the 
organism is truly the causal agent, can it be as- 
sumed that a reliable biological product will 
necessarily be evolved. 

The examples of efficient biological products 
are numerous and in the course of this address 
I propose to deal with some. Examples of as- 
sociated micro-organisms not being the true 
cause of disease are B. bronchisepticus in dis- 
temper of the dog and the various members of 
the Salmonella group in true swine fever. It 
Was not until it was definitely established that 
ultra-visible viruses existed and could, per se, 
set up disease, that it was shown that some 
of the associated organisms, up to that time 
believed to be the cause of certain diseases, did 
not cause infection in the absence of the virus. 
I shall deal with this aspect of the subject 
later, 

Research into diseases of animals does not 
necessarily end in the production of a biological 
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product—vaccihne or serum. Research work 
must embrace the study of disease from. all 
angles and, though some of the lines on which 
such work is prosecuted may appear far distant 
from the apparent object of the research, in 
Many cases it is necessary to grope along paths 
which seem to have little direct bearing on the 
problem in hand. It may be that veterinary 
research workers have not, in the past, de- 
voted much time to fundamental researches— 
work that may have a considerable bearing on 
disease in general or on groups or types of 
disease, rather than on specific disease condi- 
tions. I do not think we have been wrong in 
this respect, for 1 think it can be claimed that 
for the control of some of the important 
diseases, Measures have been elaborated as the 
direct result of such specific researches. With 
new and more encouragement being given to 
research it is possible now to play our part in 
enquiring into the subject from a broader view- 
point and this is what is happening to-day and 
will probably be developed more and more in 
the future. 

Then again that wide subject of chemo- 
therapy is as yet in its early stages. It is con- 
ceivable that, in the future, new products will 
be found, which have a specific action on a 
special micro-organism or group of micro- 
organisms. The possibilities are immense and 
there is every reason to feel sure that this 
branch of science will develop along lines which 
will be of considerable practical value to the 
veterinary profession. The discovery, for ex- 
ample, that one product has a definite lethal 
action on haemolytic streptococci and that its 
administration by the mouth wards off an infec- 
tion and, more important, actually kills off 
streptococci in the tissue, is of immense 
importance, 

The balance of minerals in the animal body 
has apparently a considerable influence on the 
general health of the subject and an upset of 
the balance may be the cause of a variety of 
symptoms. I need only remind you of the rela- 
tion of the blood calcium level to the occur- 
rence of milk fever. There is also some evidence 
that magnesium deficiency is closely associated 
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with a train of symptoms in lactating cows. 
The supplying of adequate amounts of these 
deficiencies is often followed by spectacular 
results in the allaying of the symptoms and 
the restoration of the patients to apparent 
normal health, 

Another important aspect of research has 
been the study of vitamins and their effect on 
the health of the animal. It has been estab- 
lished definitely that these substances exist in 
food and that their absorption into the animal 
body is necessary for the prevention of disease 
in general and probably specifically. It is true 
that in some cases the complete evidence of 
the part they play in health and disease has not 
yet been forthcoming but certain well-estab- 
lished facts are definitely proved. One of the 
most spectacular effects of the supplying of a 
deficiency in vitamin is the result of feeding 
vitamin D to chicks suffering from rickets 
caused by an absence of this vitamin in the 
diet. Vitamin A deficiency is also well illus- 
trated in fowls in which the amount is inade- 
quate or absent. 

These few general remarks have, I hope, 
indicated to you that the scope of the research 
worker is varied and that in the veterinary 
world the results of research work have a 
far-reaching effect. 

I should now like to refer to a few of the 
diseases which I have had the opportunity of 
studying with various colleagues during the 
past few years. 


TETANUS IN THE HorsE 


In some districts tetanus is a real problem 
and as a safeguard against the development of 
the disease, veterinary surgeons adopt the pro- 
cedure of injecting tetanus antitoxin following 
injuries, operations, etc. While such preven- 
tive treatment will reduce the incidence of 
tetanus, it is not always possible to administer 
the serum till symptoms appear. Unfortunately, 
the treatment of the disease with tetanus anti- 
toxin may not be wholly successful. It is pos- 
sible now to immunise horses actively against 
tetanus and in some parts of the country horses 
likely to be exposed to infection are treated 
with tetanus toxoid or anatoxin. It has been 
shown by the carrying out of suitable tests that 
the serum of horses treated with high-value 
tetanus toxoid contains specific antibodies and 
that while one injection stimulates the produc- 
tion of such antibodies and creates a degree of 
immunity, the injection of a second dose, say 
one month after the first, produces the develop- 
ment of antibodies to a much more marked 
degree and causes a considerable prolonging of 
the immunity. It is essential, of course, that 
the tetanus toxoid is of proved high immunising 
value, 
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DISEASES OF DIGESTIVE TRACT IN SHEEP AND 
LAMBS 


One of the important diseases in this group 
is lamb dysentery—a disease which may cause 
heavy losses—which is apparently widespread 
in that every year outbreaks are reported from 
new areas. The disease was first observed on 
the border country between Scotland and Eng- 
land and it was shown that organisms of the 
B. welchii group were associated with its occur- 
rence. This type of organism produces a toxin 
in the digestive tract of the young lamb and 
causes the formation of areas of intense inflam- 
mation and actual necrosis and ulceration of 
the intestinal mucous membrane. As a rule, 
the disease can be diagnosed by the types of 
lesicns present in the intestine. Following the 
observation that the organism and its toxins 
were associated with lamb dysentery, preven- 
tive methods were evolved. It was shown in 
the first place that an antitoxin could be pro- 
duced and that, provided it was injected into 
lambs within a short time of birth, it pre- 
vented the occurrence of the disease in practi- 
‘ally every injected lamb. For some time the 
protective value of the antitoxin was controlled 
by leaving the alternate lambs untreated. Then 
the effect of treating the ewes before lambing 
with a vaccine prepared from the same organ- 
ism and its toxin was investigated. It was 
hoped that by immunising the ewes the lambs 
would be born in a state of immunity. It is 
true that the lambs from immunised ewes fail 
to develop lamb dysentery but we were able 
to show that this is not because the lamb is 
born immune but because it acquires its im- 
munity from the milk of its immunised mother. 
We showed that in an immunised ewe the anti- 
bodies became concentrated in the colostrum 
and that for the first four days of the lamb’s 
life they could be absorbed through the mucous 
membrane of the intestine and become part of 
the circulating blood. On farms where the 
lambs may not be accessible for some time after 
birth, vaccination of the ewe is practised in 
lamb dysentery prevention. More recent re- 
searches have shown that deaths in older lambs 
are also associated with the presence of another 
of the type of B. welchii and its toxin in the 
digestive system. One of the commonest lesions 
in this infection is a soft, pulpy condition of the 
kidneys—hence the name pulpy kidney disease. 
Experiments have confirmed that an antitoxin 
will prevent the toxin causing the death of ani- 
mals and in some districts it is a practice to 
use this antitoxin in flocks wherever a cuse 
of the disease is diagnosed. As a rule, however, 
only a few deaths occur over a very short 
period and no further cases may be found. In 
some districts, especially in the North of Eng- 
land, it is now a regular practice to inject the 
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lambs when a few weeks old and it is claimed 
that by so doing the chance of losses from pulpy 
kidney is greatly minimised. 

Sheep of an older age may also die suddenly 
and in their intestine the same organism and 
toxins are found as in the case of pulpy kidney 
disease, 

More research is now necessary to ascertain 
the actual method by which such diseases occur 
and so to devise means for their prevention 
other than by the use of antitoxin. 

In some parts of England, Wales and Scot- 
land invasion of the wall of the abomasum 
with the anaerobe Vibrion septique causes 
losses especially among year old sheep. This is 
the disease referred to as braxy. Preventive 
treatment involving the injection of a vaccine 
prepared from these organisms reduces the 
mortality considerably. 


CANINE DISTEMPER 


In connection with distemper of the dog, 
the work of Laidlaw and Dunkin proved be- 
yond any doubt that the initial cause is an 
ultra-visible virus. ‘Till the necessary evidence 
of virus infection was forthcoming, various 
micro-organisms were believed to be the true 
cause and preventive and curative measures 
to control these micro-organisms were largely 
adopted. Now, of course, the measures adopted 
are against the virus-itself and there is much 
evidence to show that effective vaccination 
against the virus will to a great extent pre- 
vent the occurrence of distemper and that the 
various micro-organisms do not, as a rule, 
in the absense of the virus, cause actual symp- 
toms of disease. In practice, when distemper 
is diagnosed in a dog, organisms, especially B. 
bronchisepticus, streptococci and salmonellas 
have already invaded the tissues and are caus- 
ing the symptoms shown by the dog. Effective 
protection against distemper in the dog can 
be produced by the use of the vaccine-virus 
method or the virus-serum method of immuni- 
sation. Both methods give satisfactory results 
but, because of the shorter period of isolation 
and observations in the second method it is 
preferred by some veterinary surgeons. An 
interyal of not less than one hour should be 
left between the injection of the virus and the 
serum. This seems to be necessary to ensure 
that the responsible body cells are stimulated 
to produce the necessary antibodies before the 
antiserum on injection weakens or destroys 
the virus. It must be borne in mind that in the 
immunisation of a dog against distemper the 
living virus is used and therefore the veterinary 
surgeon carrying out the operation must re- 
member that he has certain precautions to 
observe, especially in connection with the 
health of the subject and its isolation during 
the requisite period. Anti-distemper serum is 
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also found of value for curative purposes 
especially in cases in the early stages of the 
infection. The same serum is particularly valu- 
able for use in preventing the spread of infec- 
tion to in-contact dogs in an infected kennel. 


FELINE ENTERITIS 


Cats are probably subject to two infectious 
diseases—both caused by specific ultra-visible 
viruses—one characterised by acute enteritis 
and the other by infection of the respiratory 
tract in the early stages. Later in the course 
of both diseases both the digestive and respira- 
tory systems may show lesions. The name “ in- 
fectious enteritis” has been applied to the 
disease in which that symptom is predomin- 
ant and research has shown that the causal 
virus can be recovered from the blood and the 
spleen at certain stages of the infection. The 
disease is highly infectious and causes heavy 
losses. Preventive measures consist in the in- 
jection of a vaccine prepared from the spleens 
of infected cats. Immunity for probably two 
months results from such an injection and 
thus cats can be treated before being exposed 
to infection at shows, ete. They will in all pro- 
bability fail to develop symptoms of the 
disease and the temporary immunity produced 
by the vaccine will probably be converted into 
an immunity of long duration. Accurate 
methods of protection against the respiratory 
type of infection have not yet been worked 
out, 


DISEASES OF FUR-BEARING ANIMALS 


Foxes, mink, fitch, ete., are now bred in 
captivity to a considerable extent in this 
country and some veterinary surgeons are 
‘alled on to advise on the prevention and treat- 
ment of the diseases affecting them. The 
above-mentioned animals are all susceptible to 
infection with the virus of canine distemper 
and extensive outbreaks may occur. Foxes are 
susceptible to leptospira infection and in some 
ranches, especially where rats have access to 
the food and water, it is common to find ex- 
tensive outbreaks of leptospirosis. The preven- 
tive treatment of foxes is exactly, similar to 
that adopted for dogs and consists of the use 
of vaccine or serum. In the event of a case 
being diagnosed in a ranch it is advisable, to 
inject the in-contact animals with serum. It 
has been demonstrated on many occasions that 
the use of serum will completely control the 
outbreak. On some ranches it is an annual 
procedure to inject the cubs with leptospira 
vaccine and so prevent infection. It has been 
clearly demonstrated that rats are the vectors 
of the leptospira and therefore the exclusion 
of rats from the ranch, food containers, ete., is 
also an effective means of preventing the occur- 
rence of the disease, 
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In connection with deaths among fur-bearing 
animals the occurrence of tuberculosis should 
never be overlooked as all are highly suscep- 
tible and the infection may be present in a 
definitely chronic form, 


DISEASES OF POULTRY 


I should have liked to deal with some of the 
diseases of poultry but time will not permit. 
I would, however, impress on veterinary prac- 
titioners the advisability of their acquiring the 
available knowledge in connection with these 
(liseases. You will have seen from the Report 
of the Poultry Technical Committee that dis- 
eases of poultry are causing much concern in 
the country and the Committee make certain 
recommendations which include the services of 
veterinary practitioners. A considerable amount 
of knowledge concerning the control of these 
diseases is now available and it is contained 
in the booklet prepared by the Poultry <Ad- 
visory Committee of the N.V.M.A, and issued to 
members of the Association last year, 


Discussion 


Major T. G. HEATLEY expressed thanks to 
Professor Dalling for his admirable paper and 
gave details of cases he had experienced of 
tetanus following docking and castration § of 
lambs. Where there were 30 or 40 deaths he 
found the work had been carried out on the 
bare soil, or on land scarcely covered with 
grass, and by getling the shepherds to do the 
cutting in a clean and different place, further 
trouble had been avoided, 

As regards pulpy-kidney, sometimes they found 
four or five lambs die, then two or three, and 
the outbreak came to an end. In such cases 
his advice had been to give the lambs more 
forced exercise, because the trouble concerned 
ihe kidneys. If lambing disease in ewes was 
experienced and the sheep were given more 
exercise, the disease would often subside. Older 
shepherds would never let their sheep keep still 
and they had good breeding results. He thought 
many diseases in lambs were due to lack of 
exercise. With regard to diarrhoea in lambs, he 
had seen several such outbreaks. In some cases 
there was a white scour—it could not be called 
dysentery. He came to the conclusion that these 
were highly infected with some organism, and 
persuaded the owner to shift his lambing places, 
and usually the trouble subsided. Very often 
they got certain diseases in lambs when they 
were two-thirds through with the lambing. The 
first two-thirds of the lambs would be all right 
and then the trouble started. This was where 
the ewes were brought into the yard at night. 
The ewes were not used to being penned up 
and, lying about in filth, they infected the lambs. 
In such cases he advised that the yard be shifted, 
or that a yard should not be used at all, and there 
had been excellent results where the advice had 
been followed. 

Mr. P. R. Turner also thanked Professor 
Dalling for his address and asked if there was 
any means of diagnosing swine fever in the 
‘arly stages. His experience was that the 
Ministry of Agriculture would not give a definite 





positive diagnosis except when there was some- 
thing “ you can hang your hat on” (laughter). 
Major Dalling had very rightly said that many 
diseases they came into contact with were 
fundamentally due to a mineral deficiency and he 
thought it was incumbent upon veterinary sur- 
geons so to educate their clients as to get them 
back to more natural conditions and_ better 
hygienic methods with their stock. He was 
referring particularly to the high yielding milk 
cows. With regard to sheep diseases, he must 
say, with all due respect to Professor Dalling 
and the institutes of research, that he often found 
when matters were referred to them, the veter- 
inary surgeon had to submit to the ire of the 
farmer because of the delay in getting a diag- 
nosis. By the time it had arrived the disease 
had often died out without any treatment at 
all: he did not say as far as lamb dysentery was 
concerned. He often thought such cases as those 
to which Major Heatley had referred, of disease 
that came when the lambs were three weeks old, 
were purely due to infection through the lamb- 
ing. |Major HEATLEY observed that he did not 
say three weeks; the period would be about 14 
days. Mr. TURNER rested that the trouble Major 
Heatley referred to as coming when two-thirds 
of the lambing had been got through, when one 
began to get vague symptoms, was caused, he 
should say, by the navel being the common inlet 
of infection. ] 

Mr. G. J. Murr said he conducted many post- 
mortem examinations on pigs; many of them 
showed no symptoms and he put the trouble 
down to mineral deficiency. Something seemed 
to attack them fatally within a night. He agreed 
with the need for a campaign to urge the use 
of more mineral and green food in the winter. 

Mr. P. Wetcnu asked for information as to 
hysteria in dogs, more common in the towns than 
in the country. 

Mr. H. V. Low enquired what there would be 
for the veterinary surgeons to live on after 
research had stamped out all disease. Was there 
research still going on in connection with foot- 
and-mouth disease? They did not seem to have 
got far with it. 

Mr. F. D. BouGuey said it seemed they had 
heard a lot about research in connection with 
animals except those with which those present 
were mainly concerned—cattle. Was research 
going on regarding such conditions as mastitis 
and abortion? 


THE REPLY 


Professor DALLING, replying to the questioners, 
said he much appreciated the manner in which 
his remarks had been discussed, and was 
impressed by the queries they had aroused. 
With regard to the points Major Heatley had 
raised, he did not know whether tetanus toxoid 
had been used in lambing disease. He was 
discussing horses when he (the speaker) men- 
tioned it. Undoubtedly the treatment Major 
Heatley mentioned in cases of tetanus in 
lambs, their transference from the source of 
infection, was right. He had had on his experi- 
mental farm tetanus following docking and 
castration and got over the trouble by shifting 
the place where the operations were done. He 
yas interested in the suggestion as to the exer- 
cising of sheep. This was practised in other 
parts of the world: attention was first drawn to 
it in Australia and New Zealand, where they 
found that if they exercised the sheep some 
diseases were prevented, whereas some of the 
animals not so treated became affected, There 
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were many things they did not know about 
lambing troubles. For instance, they did not 
know whether some of the scouring was due to 
something other than infection. Some was 
caused by infection, but it was not so in all 
cases. 

Mr. Low had asked, when these diseases were 
stamped out, what would be left for the veter- 
inary surgeon to do? The veterinary surgeon’s 
task in the future, he thought, was not so much 
to cure disease as to prevent it—not necessarily 
to administer drugs, vaccines or serums to 
animals that were sick, but to assist the farmer to 
keep his animals in health. So far as mastitis 
and other troubles with cows, especially high 
milkers, were concerned one wondered very 
much how far one was justified in going on 
breeding from these cows in the hope that 
healthy stock would be produced. Mr. Turner 
had also criticised the institutes for not giving 
him a report over the telephone or by return 
of post. (Laughter.) (Mr. Turner: “ Not 
exactly.”] He (Professor Dalling) was going to 
the extreme. What they wanted was not always 
possible. By just looking at a piece of tissue 
or something else one could not always say a 
certain disease was present. Our present-day 
knowledge would not permit them to do that. 
People working in institutes were, on the whole, 
rather keen to ensure that what they told them 
was accurate. 

Continuing, Major Dalling said Mr. Welch had 
asked about dog hysteria. If they went on talking 
about that, the discussion would last all night. 
Mr. Low had enquired about research on foot- 
and-mouth disease. Research was progressing on 
this subject but it must of necessity progress 
slowly. With regard to mastitis in cattle, much 
had been done and experiments were still going 
on. It was a hopeful line of research. 

As far as abortion was concerned, they would 
be in the same position if they started discussing 
it as they would with hysteria. 








PNEUMATIC TYRE JUBILEE FILM 


The film “ Jubilee,’ celebrating the fiftieth 
anniversary of the invention of the pneumatic 
tyre, will be shown free twice a week at the 
Empire Exhibition, Glasgow. It runs 80 minutes. 
The yard at Belfast in which the Scots veter- 
inary surgeon, John Boyd Dunlop, tested his 
first pneumatic tyre was re-built for the film. 
The replica, down to the yard’s square stone 
sets, is so exact that those who know the original 
can detect no difference. The sports ground 
of Queen’s College, Belfast, on which Willie 
Hume, in the historic cycle race, first proved 
the supremacy of the pneumatic tyre, has been 
reproduced. “ Penny-farthing” machines were 
collected for the race; Fort Dunlop engineers 
built an exact copy of Hume’s' pneumatic 
safety; and 200 shivering film artistes in 
period costume waited for days for the sun 
to shine. When it did come out the sunshine was 
so thin that it had to be supplemented by 
gigantic arc lamps fed from a generator truck 
with an output of 165,000 amps. The film will 
be shown on Tuesdays and Saturdays during the 
run of the Empire Exhibition in the cinema 
of the Beardmore Pavilion which is near the 
Dunlop Pavilion, 
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NASCENT SULPHUR IN MANGE 
KF. T. HARVEY, F.R.c.v.s., 
St. CoLuMsB, CORNWALL 


A few years since, at an examination in 
London, a German veterinary surgeon in giving 
the treatment for parasitic mange, stated that 
sodium thiosulphate and hydrochloric acid had 
been extensively used by him in the treatment 
of mange in horses during the War and that the 
results had been good. The German prescrip- 
tion has been used here on dogs with pleasing 
results, 

The mineral acid, hydrochloric or sulphuric, 
decomposes the sodium salt and a precipitate 
of sulphur is thrown down in a very fine form; 
and certain gases, sulphuretted hydrogen and 
sulphurous acid, are also liberated. Common 
sulphur in contact with living protoplasm enters 
into combination and forms sulphurous acid 
and sulphuretted hydrogen and cures mange,* 
but the process will be much slower than with 
sulphur produced in the above manner—re- 
cently born or nascent—and capable of such 
uniform distribution. The method, said to 
have been discovered by Wernick of Germany, 
has recently been used by Huber in Budapest,7 
but according to W. K. Fitch,t it was used 
by at least one Field Ambulance (102nd), in 
the Somme area in 1916, at Frauvillers. With 
severe pyodermic changes in the skin itching 
soon subsides, and it is said not to provoke 
dermatitis in man, but this statement appears 
to require some modification as applied to 
animals. There is not the usual mess as with 
sulphur and oil and the patient looks clean, 
with no smell. 

Huber’s method is to apply the soda and acid 
solution separately. The whole surface to be 
treated is painted with a 40 per cent. solution 
of thiosulphate and allowed to dry. The acid 
solution (5 per cent.) is then applied in a 
similar manner and again allowed to dry. 
The process is repeated on the following day. 
It seems more convenient, however, with 
animals to prepare the mixture and apply it 
thoroughly, at once, before any clumping of 
the sulphur can take place and thus ensure an 
even distribution of the fine particles, 
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Great Britain will be represented at the general 
assembly of the International Institute of Agricul- 
ture at Rome, on May 23rd, by the Earl of 
Feversham, Parliamentary Secretary to the 
Minister of Agriculture. 
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The Valley of the Congress 


IAIN F. ANDERSON, F.r.s.G.s, 


1 wonder where first you will see the Clyde 
when you come north or west or south to the 
Annual Congress of the Association to be held 
in Glasgow this September. That is an _ in- 
teresting speculation, for ufiless you know the 
Clyde your first impressions of it are very 
important and like most first impressions, last- 
ing. Those of you who come from the south will 
probably first make the river’s acquaintance at 
Elvanfoot whether you travel north by road 
or by rail. Here you find the Clyde as a river 
beloved by all keen fishermen, for as it gushes 
from its humble source on a lone hillside to 
gather with each mile increasing volume from 
its numerous tributary streams, it has left the 
silent hillside and dug an ever-broadening path 
across lone moors before it reaches Elvanfoot, 
whence for many miles it runs broad, clear and 
swiftly, with a hundred pools and haunts of 
shadowy trout that give that extra sparkle to 
the eye of the keen angler. 

Here we are in the upland of Lanarkshire 
and this, the upper stretch of the Clyde, is the 
river of the fishermen, and = essentially a 
countryside of farms, green meadows and 
gentle hills. It is a land wherein the whisper 
and chatter of the Clyde forms a single sweet 
chord in the great harmony of nature, with its 
birds, its gently lowing herds of cattle, its dis- 
tant plaintive bleat of sheep, the occasional 
neigh of foal to mare and the whispering 
rustle of a summer breeze across the dancing 
fields of corn, or through the tree-tops of 
adjacent woods. As one wanders along the 
river banks of these beautiful stretches in the 
river’s upper reaches, one often wishes that 
privilege were given to follow this river to the 
sea five hundred years ago, when the River 
Clyde was natural from source to Firth. But 
the upper stretches of the river are threatened 
with what one must term the curse of modern- 
ity, when, as one reaches the magnificent Falls 
of Clyde, beautiful as their names Cora Linn 
and Bonnington Linn, one sees the giant power 
house of the hydro-electric scheme that now 
harnesses the great impetuous volume of the 
river leaping over these Falls, This harnessing 
of the river’s power in itself would cause no 
objection—the River Clyde is well harnessed 
to the giant turbines—but it is only a shadow 
of things to come. The great power house is 
the southern outpost of Scotland’s industrial 
belt through which our river runs ere it reaches 
the sea. 

But we have still a breathing space and 
short though it may be in the river's length, it 
is a very perfect stretch, for it is the garden 
and the orchard of the Clyde—the stretch of 
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river that runs from Lanark through the pink 
and whiteblossomed orchards to Crossford 
and down towards Garrion Bridge. 

I have spent many happy days along this 
lovely sheltered stretch of the Clyde. Its 
orchards in bloom are a sight worth seeing 
and the rich luxuriance between the short. 
steep tree-clad hillsides, impresses one with 
the fact that the earlier stretch of the Clyde 
was only the stretch of an upland river. Here 
we feel we are in the Clyde Valley, though 
in reality it is a small valley within a greater 
one, 

In the course of a bare five miles the blos- 
soms disappear with the green foliage of the 
hillsides, the valley flattens out and becomes 
a lumpy plain, the base of the great Clyde 
Valley; but the transition is incomplete, for 
while the striking wealth of colour has gone, 
and in place of rich foliage we see patches of 
grey housetops, the outskirts of a score of busy 
towns, there is yet a countryside which, though 
drab, yet reveals refreshing greenery. 

Clyde Valley is now wide and the river be- 
comes insignificant as it journeys seaward 
amid the great man-made mountains of slag 
and coal bins, the refuse of man’s emulation 
of the mole. The very atmosphere is grey, a 
hundred thousand chimneys belch forth their 
blue-black smoke. Great chimney stacks and 
humble chimney pots in depressing rows each 
and all add to the over-hanging grey pall of 
smoke on the calm day that now darkens and 
dirties our clean fresh river. 

We move on. Foundries, steel works, iron 
works, chemical works, coal pits and a score of 
other industries that progress has deemed 
essential, scatter the miles of once green gently 
rising hills to distant summits, the boundaries 
of Clyde Valley. Despite this journey through 
Scotland’s home of industry the Clyde retains 
its character and, one must almost say, fresh- 
uess, When we pass by Bothwell Bridge and 
watch it again running, by now a broad wide 
river, with chattering freshness towards the 
city, which it made—Glasgow, 

You may have thought that I have forgotten 
the members to the Congress who were coming 
north and east, but that is not so. it is here 
in all probability that they first see the Clyde, 
and may see it in two places, each leaving a 
separate impression, either at Dalmarnock 
Bridge or at George V. Bridge. 

If one first sees the Clyde at Dalmarnock 
Bridge it is uninteresting; its banks now hold 
cheek by jowl, a score of busy factories that 
give way reluctantly to the Glasgow Green. 
This view is of a drab river, little better than 
a shipless canal—uninteresting, not worthy of a 
second glance, but remember as you look upon 
this stretch that on its very shores for manly 























years were built a goodly number of service- 
able little steamers. 

Jamaica Bridge and the great railway bridge 
to Glasgow Central Station draw near; turn 
for a moment and look whence you have come. 
It is a limited view, limited by the railway 
bridge into St. Enoch Station, but a view that 
commands attention. Old buildings you say— 
that is the very reason. These buildings on 
the river’s southern bank were once the houses 
of the Merchant Princes of the city. To-day 
they are offices, but in that very change you 
learn of the progress of a city in a hundred 
years: as surely as the centre of the city has 
moved westward from Glasgow Cross in that 
same time, so has the city grown and prospered 
by the very degradation of its one-time 
mansions, 

But let us look from George V. Bridge. 

We look down the river, down a watery 
pathway of commerce to our city, a pathway 
fringed on either side by a score of waiting 
ships. Watch them for a moment any day. 
From a dozen foremasts you will see Blue 
Peter flying “she sails to-day.’ And watch 
their derricks or the quayside cranes. Load 
after load from the wharf sheds disappcars 
into the capacious holds or leaves the holds 
to fill the wharf sheds. This stretch of the 
river I would term its ‘“ coasting colony,” for 
these ships you see make port again in Londen, 
Belfast, Aberdeen and Bristol, Dublin, Cork, 
Plymouth and Dundee—they serve our shores 
unfailingly. . 

Still further down the river and we reach the 
docks. Here at rest from the furthest shores 
of the Seven Seas are great cargo ships with 
mighty cargoes, inward or outward bound. If 
you are curious, wander through the docks and 
should you seek to meet a man who knows 
Archangel, Singapore, Tahiti, or Port Said, you 
need not walk far—you will find a score who 
know the port you have in mind; Vladivostock, 
Odessa, Sydney, or Shanghai, :il make their 
contributions to these sheds through which you 
pass. ‘They represent the warehouse of the 
world and the Port of Glasgow. 





> 


L.M.S. cruising vessel, s.s. “Duchess of Hamilton’ 
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Now we take to the Clyde as the pathway 
to the sea. We pass the docks and in our ears 
the insistent rattle of pneumatic riyeters on 
building hull draws our attention to the busy 
shipyards and their lofty stocks, 

Our ship travels slowly. We see a new laid 
keel here adjacent to an almost completed hull 
and its next neighbour a slipway just vacated; 
our Captain rings “ dead slow ” and as we leok 
ahead we see the reason, a beautiful hull this 
morning on the stocks is now alive and buoyant 
in her native element. She is a mighty ship 
and yet so deftly tended by those tiny tugs that 
pull and guide and “ nose” her gently to the 
“fitting out” basin. There too you note the 
long sleek hull of a torpedo boat lying in the 
stocks, the mighty bulk of some great battle- 
ship, or the fine lines of some great cargo liner, 
ach and all still only a job number in some 
shipyard’s books. 

The shipyards fall astern as we near Erskine 
Ferry. Ahead lie the Kilpatrick Hills, while 
the river banks again for a short time become 
green. We pass the Erskine Ferry and the fine 
estate of Erskine as ahead are seen Dumbarton 
Rock, and nearer, Bowling village. 

A watch-house of the Clyde Navigation 
Trust stands on the wharf beside the -tiny 
Bowling Harbour, It has four famous phrases: 
for outbound ships “ What ship?” ‘“ Whither 
bound?” and two welcome phrases for ships 
from foreign parts: “ What ship?” “ Where 
from?” 

Dumbarton—none need plead ignorance of 
Dumbarton; the rock upon which Dumbarton 
Castle stands is an unfailing landmark, while 
behind it spread the grey roofs of this busy 
progressive little town. Now our pathway to 
the sea is buoyed. The channel carries us to 
the three towns that stretch along the Renfrew 
shore: Port Glasgow, Greenock and Gourock— 
each and all towns with shipping interest, in 
their yards, their docks, their sugar refineries 
and pleasure steamers. For here our river 
ends. It has grown from the tiny moorland 
stream to an estuary and now in maturity be- 
comes a Firth. The “tail of the Bank,” the 
calling place and anchorage of wighty ocean 
liners, lies off Greenock. Across the estuary 
lies Helensburgh and behind it, rising fields to 
moortops and mountains, 

The Helensburgh shore recedes into the wide 
entrance of Gareloch, its other shore Roseneath 
Point, and as it too extends to the west, we see 
Kilereggan ere that shore hides itself behind 
the lumpy bulk of hill behind WKilereggan to 
run to the head of Loch Long and Loch Goil. 

We now sail down the Firth. Our gaze 
lingers for a little on the mysterious shadows 
that lurk over the entrance to Loch Long and 
its western shore that again recedes from Strone 
Point into the Holy Loch, 

D 
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The Burnt Isles, Kyles of Bute, Firth of Clyde 


Down the Firth we move, watching the 
Cowal shore with Dunoon and Innellan, recede 
from the shore of Renfrewshire. 

The Cumbree and Isle of Bute lie ahead. 
We sail between them; then as if in homage to 
King Neptune, our ship’s bow rises and falls 
to a gentle swell in dignified courtesy. The 
open Firth is our horizon, the coast of Ayrshire 
to the east low, rising in the further distance 
to the uplands of the Merrick. Ahead solitary 
in a horizon of open waters stands the bulk of 
Ailsa Craig, and to the west, particularly mas- 
sive with a setting sun, stands <Arran—its 
peaks jagged as the edges of a holly leaf, its 
dark shadow in the sunset arresting in the 
majesty of its outline. And our river Clyde, 
what of it? It has run its course from distant 
Tinto Hill to great Goatfell, 

This Firth, the paradise of yachtsmen and 
steamer tripper, defies description. The Kyles 
of Bute on days of sun or mist, the distant 
views of sandy shore or wooded hillside, leav- 
ing as they do an oasis in our minds to which 
our thoughts can travel, amazing us that so 
many of the beauties of God's work should be 
so close to that hive of man’s industry, the city 
of Glasgow. And yet it may explain, to the 
visitor to the city, the reason for the kindliness, 
and vitality, of the people who have been 
blessed with such a heritage. 

These few words of mine are only an inade- 
quate introduction to the river of this year’s 
Congress. They only indicate the roughest out- 
line of a river worthy of the books already 
written on it. In its inadequacy therefore, I 
would only end in apology but trusting that 
some wayward word of mine has kindled an 
interest in it that will make you look at it a 
little longer when you see it at the time of 


Congress. 








Ten cows have died as the result of an out- 
break of anthrax on a farm at Cleethorpes, and 
the carcases have been burned. 





CLINICAL COMMUNICATION 


Prolapsed Uterus in the 
Cow : Amputation under 
Spinal Anzsthesia 


R. SWABY, M.R.C.Vv.S. 
GAINSBOROUGH 


The subject was a red roan cross-bred dairy 
shorthorn cow, aged six years. 

I was called in to this animal on March 6th, 
1937, and found her to be suffering from pro- 
lapse of the uterus, after her third calving. 

Spinal anaesthesia having been induced, the 
cleansing was removed and the organ disin- 
fected and returned. The uterus was douched 
with hot saline and three strong sutures were 
placed across the vulva. Progress was un- 
eventful, the sutures were removed on March 
12th and recovery was complete, 

She was served again and calved normally on 
February 19th, 1988—her fourth calf—at about 
7pm. At 9 pm. IT was urgently requested to 
attend her as again the uterus was prolapsed. 
On arrival I enquired if the cow was lying 
down or standing—the owner replied that she 
was lying down. However, on our entry into 
the byre the cow was standing, with the uterus 
hanging down and underneath her, both her 
hind feet being firmly planted through the sub- 
stance of the two horns of the organ. No doubt 
in trying to rise she had got a hock or foot on 
part of the uterus and in rising had torn it for 
a length of two and a half feet and a width of 
four inches—hence its amazing length. 
Slaughter was discussed with the owner, as the 
cow was in excellent condition, but he begged 
for something to be done as the cow was a 
great favourite with his wife and a heavy 
milker, giving 6 gallons per day. I decided, 
therefore, to amputate the uterus. 

Spinal anaesthesia was induced—using 10 
c.e.—and a stout rubber ligature was wound 
tightly round the body of the uterus, avoiding 
the urinary meatus, the ends being secured with 
suture material to prevent their untying. The 
uterus was then severed through about two 
inches below the ligature—this operation was 
bloodless, The stump was douched in hot saline 
solution and returned; douching of the vagina 
with hot saline was repeated. The cow re- 
mained standing throughout. Two ounces of 
chloral hydrate were then given and the cow 
was made comfortable, 

The next day (February 20th) she was eat- 
ing and drinking well (temperature 102° F.) 
but straining more or less continuously, and 
more heavily on the passage of faeces and 
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urine. She was given half ounce doses of 
chloral hydrate every three hours in thin gruel 
made with milk. 


The vagina was douched daily with hot 
saline. On February 21st the cow was off her 


food completely, her temperature was 104° F., 
and she was straining continuously. Stimu- 
lants and tonics were given and the vagina 
was douched as before. She continued thus 
until the 25th February, when she commenced 
to eat a little hay and bran. Her temperature 
was then 108° F, and the straining was less 
severe but continued slightly up to March 6th, 
when the rubber ligature was voided intact. 
Recovery from then onwards was uneventful. 
I saw her last week (April 21st) and she is now 
giving three and a half gallons of milk per day 
und has regained her former condition. 

I have on previous occasions amputated the 
uterus in cows by the method of ligature and 
needle (Staffordshire Knot, ete.) but never with 
success, though most of these cases in my 
opinion die from shock. T am wondering now 
if the continuous straining in this case could 
have been controlled by repeated injections 
producing spinal anaesthesia! Just how long 
could one maintain spinal anaesthesia without 
interfering with normal functions? 








TRAVELLING FELLOWSHIPS IN MEDICINE 

The Medical Research Council invite applica- 
tions for six Rockefeller Medical Fellowships for 
the academic year, 1938-39. These are provided 
from a fund with which the Council have been 
entrusted by the Rockefeller Foundation of New 
York. They are intended for British graduates 
who have had some training in research work in 
clinical medicine or surgery, or in some other 
branch of medical science, and who are likely to 
profit by a period of work at a centre in the 
United States or elsewhere abroad, before taking 
up positions for higher teaching or research in 
the United Kingdom. The stipend will ordin- 
arily be at the rate of £360 a year for a single 
Fellow, and of ¢480 for a married Fellow. 
Travelling expenses and some other allowances 
will be paid in addition. 

The Council also invite applications for four 
Dorothy Temple Cross Research Fellowships in 


Tuberculosis, which are awarded from a special. 


endowment of which the Council are the trustees. 
The object of these Fellowships, as defined in 
the trust deed, is to give special opportunities 
for study or research to suitably qualified British 
subjects of either sex “intending to devote 
themselves to the advancement by teaching or 
research of curative or preventive treatment of 
tuberculosis in all or any of its forms.” The 
stipend will ordinarily be at the rate of £360 a 
vear for a single Fellow, and of ¢480 for a 
married Fellow, with an allowance for travelling 
and incidental expenses. 

Completed applications for Fellowships of 
either type must be lodged with the Council not 
later than June 1st, 1938. Further particulars 
and forms of application are obtainable from the 
Secretary, Medical Research Council, 38, Old 
Queen Street, Westminster, S.W.1. 
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ABSTRACTS 


| Epidemiology, Rowinson, KE. M. (1937.) J. S. 
African Vet. Med. Ass. 8. 4. 187-194. | 
This paper by Robinson consists of a review 
of some of the more recent observations made 
in the study of epidemiological problems and 


he has quoted freely from the work of 
Greenwood = (19385, Epidemics and Crowd 


Diseases), and of Greenwood, Hill, Topley and 
Wilson (1986, M.R.C. Special Report Series, 
No, 209). 

Although information is available regarding 
epidemics in man, problems arising have been 
the 


very difficult to solve and consequently 
experimental methods of studying epidemics 
have been introduced. In general, the work 


has consisted of producing and maintaining (in 
colonies of mice) epidemics due to infection with 
Salmonella, ’asteurella or the virus” of 
ectromelia. 

There are three recognisable phases in such 
epidemics: (a) the pre-epidemic phase, when 
isolated and = seattered deaths occur among 
susceptible animals, but there is a long latent 
period before the main outbreak develops, (Db) 
the epidemic phase, when the mortality does 
not maintain a regular level but waxes and 
Wanes and (c) the post-epidemic phase, when 
a simple epidemic tends to come to an end. 

Irom experimental epidemiology, in) which 
herds of mice are in close and continuous con- 
tact and subject to intermittent or continuous 
immigration of susceptibles, the following con- 
clusions can be drawn: (1) the disease will 
never die out except when very small numbers 
of animals are left, and in this case it is 
purely an accident; (2) the mortality curve 
depends on the rate of immigration, a low rate 
of immigration being followed by well separated 
Waves and quiet intervals, whilst a high rate 
is associated with minor fluctuations or an 
almost steady death rate; (8) the equilibrium 
between host and parasite is unstable and when 
disturbed violent fluctuations occur; (4) in 


general, the rate of mortality is high in the 
“arly days of herd life. . 
The mechanism determining these events is 


not due to any single cause and may depend 
on the resistance of the surviving mice, the 
characters of the bacterial strain both as 
regards virulence and infectivity—two charac- 
teristics which may vary independently. 
Artificial immunisation does not have much 
effect on the infection rate, for many immunised 
mice are infective for healthy mice and even 
immunised mice will ultimately die of the 
disease. Consequently there is little hope of 
eradicating diseases by immunisation. One may 
maintain a herd in which no obvious case has 
oecurred, but a relaxation of the immunisation 
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will result in a re-accumulation of susceptibles 
and a recrudescence of the disease. The influx 
of susceptible immigrants will keep the disease 
going and when a disease occurs in a limited 
area and it is possible to prevent importation 
and to stamp out infection, then it is theoretic- 
ally certain that the disease will disappear. 
Therefore, in the case of isolated outbreaks of 
swine fever or of foot-and-mouth disease 
slaughtering is a sound policy, but, should the 
disease spread, this policy may have to be 
modified owing to expense. It is pointed out 
that when a disease has officially been declared 
eradicated, it can start up again without re- 
importation, and it is possible that infective 
material from a carrier, after passage through 
one or two susceptible animals, may cause 
disease in previously infected animals which 
had acquired some degree of immunity. 

In both human and animal epidemics one has, 
therefore, to realise that a large number of 
factors may influence the course of an infectious 
disease. These factors include the virulence and 
infectivity of the organism, its resistance to 
external conditions, the mode of infection, the 
type and character of any intermediate host, 
‘arriers, latent infections, climatic factors, and 
the influence of immunisation. R. L. 

TK % ue % ok 


[Trypanosomes in the Blood of a Cow Suspected 
of Anthrax. (Trans. title.) Scumip, F. (1938.) 
Miinch. tieriirztl. Wschr. 89. 3. 25-26.] 


Schmid records the occurrence of trypano- 
somes in a cow suspected of anthrax. After 
having briefly reviewed three similar cases 
previously mentioned in the literature, the 
author describes this fourth case, which came 
under his personal observation. The sick animal 
was slaughtered, owing to extreme exhaustion, 
at 10 p.m., but was not examined until about 
twelve hours afterwards. The post-mortem 
appearances are described and include, inter 
alia, haemorrhages in the musculature of’ the 
hind limbs, diaphragm, pleura, epi- and 
endocardium. Although stained blood smears 
showed, on initial examination, the presence of 
bacilli resembling those of anthrax, a further 
examination microscopically, serologically, by 
cultural methods and animal experiment proved 
negative for anthrax. Schmid, however, found 
Trypanosoma theileri in moderate numbers in 
stained blood and spleen smears. Since the 
animal was suspected of anthrax, in the first 
instance, the carcase was destroyed prior to 
the discovery of the flagellates, so that a 
comprehensive examination of the various 
organs was impossible. 

The author is of the opinion that examination 
for trypanosomes in cases in similar circum- 
stances need only be made during the warmer 
seasons as it is then that the flagellates, which 


are transmitted by Tabanids, occur in greatesi 
numbers. 

secause the general agreement between tlic 
four cases mentioned, both in the progress of 
the disease and in the pathological findings, i-< 
so striking, the author remarks that thes» 
studies afford further confirmation of the belies 
that T. theileri, which has been shown to be 
widely distributed in healthy animals and gener- 
ally non-pathogenic, can produce death in 
bovines whose resistance has been lowered |) 
some other disease. 

J. N. O. 
* a8 3 % 3B 

[Treatment of Babesia bigemina Infection of 

Cattle in India. Ipnani, J. A. (1937.) Indian J. 

Vet. Sci. Anim. Husb. 7. 4. 273-287. ] 


In India B. bigemina infection of cattle is 
enzootic and rarely serious, but presents a 
problem in rinderpest control, in that carrier 
animals may relapse under immunisation, and 
donors of virus may harbour the parasite so 
that their blood may produce a double infection 
of rinderpest and redwater, and cause a 
mortality of up to about 60 per cent. in animals 
undergoing immunisation. Experiments intended 
to test the value of trypanblue as a curative 
agent were undertaken, but it appeared that 
neither old nor new samples of this drug could 
be relied on as a curative in mixed rinderpest- 
redwater infections, nor as a means of freeing 
virus from piroplasms. 

Akiron R (‘ Acaprin’’?) was also tested in 
doses varying from 2 ¢.c. to 10 ¢c. in animals 
weighing about 100 kg. Doses of from 2 ©¢.c. 
to 5 «ec. were found to free the blood from 
B. bigemina within 48 hours. Virus from nine 
animals treated with ‘“ Acaprin” previous to 
bleeding did not produce a piroplasmal infection 
though virus from control animals did so. Blood 
from seven animals, treated with “ Acaprin” 
and later exposed on tick infested pasture for 
six months, also proved free from piroplasms, 
and two animals, treated similarly and 
inoculated with blood containing B. bigeminu 
five months later, developed a fresh infection. 

U. F. R. 
Be ae a ur ok 
|Research on the Presence of Acetone in the 

Muscles of Butchers’ Animals. (Tras. title.) 

BLANCHARD, L., and HoupDINiERE, A. (1937.) 

Rec. Méd. vét. Alfort. 113. 12. 811-819. 3 tables. 

5 refs. ] 

The authors describe the technique the) 
employed in determining the presence of acetone 
in muscle and also in estimating the amount 
present. 

In all cases of normal flesh that the) 
examined they found practically no acetone 
present, viz., in the flesh of 35 animals—horses. 
sheep, pigs, bulls, cows, bullocks and calves- 
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the careases of which had been seized on account 
of disease but in which the freshly cut flesh 
did not smell of acetone. 

They estimated the amount of acetone in 
seven cases in which the cut muscles smelt of 
acetone. In four cases degeneration of the liver 
was present, all four being pregnant cows; the 
fifth case was a parturition case in a ewe 
killed owing to failure to overcome dystokia, 
whilst the remaining two cases involved flesh 
seized on account of an acetous odour. 

In seven other cases the flesh had no smell 
of acetone but an appreciable amount was 
estimated to be present, though in much smaller 
quantities than was found in those which smelt 
of acetone. Three of these were cows, the others 
being a bull with generalised tuberculosis, a 
ewe, a horse and a mare which was not pregnant 
but had a degenerated liver. 

The statement is made that acetone persists 
in musele for a long time and does not dis- 
appear from the flesh when cooked. It 
communicates to the meat a repugnant odour 
of drugs that makes it uneatable. 

The authors advise the systematic examina- 
tion for acetone in all cases of advanced 
pregnancy especially if fatty degeneration of the 
liver is present. They state that in the case of 
fevered carcases acetone is always present in 
appreciable amounts. 

They claim that the test of Bougalt-Gros 
employed by them is a satisfactory qualitative 
test for the presence of acetone in flesh. This 
claim is substantiated .by the details given in 
the tables. G. F. B. 


* * * k ok 


[A Simple Cultivation Method for the Isolation 
of Bae. mallei. Toyosuima,, T., and Sursvuya, 
Y. (1937.) J. Jap. Soc. Vet. Sci. 16. 1. 19-20.] 


A medium consisting of glucose agar pH6, to 
which had been added 4 per cent. glycerine and 
25 per cent. of a 1 per cent. solution of 
thionine in 50 per cent. alcohol, was found to 
be suitable for the isolation of B. mallei from 
natural cases. The colonies on this medium 
are characteristic, being greyish-yellow and 
glistening. rs Ws 

aK * 1 * 
[Studies on Corynebacterium pyogenes. II.— 

Description of C. pseudopyogenes n. sp. and 

its Comparison with C. pyogenes. Ocur, Y., 

and Zaizen, Y. (1987.) J. Jap. Soc. Vet. Sci. 

16. 1. 8-9.] 

An organism can be isolated from mucous 
membranes of normal cattle and guinea-pigs 
which has many points of resemblance to 
C. pyogenes but which differs from it in that 
it takes longer to coagulate milk, rarely liquefies 
serum and does not haemolyse red cells from 
all animals. (No serological differentiation was 
attempted.) P. S. W. 
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REVIEW 


[“ Protection of Animals in Italy.” By Freviciano 
Puittie, Published by the National Fascist 
Organisation for the Protection of Animals. 
Pp. 54 and many illustrations. Price 15 lire 
(2/6). ] 

We have received an_ interesting little 
booklet by Feliciano Phillip, entitled “ Protec- 
tion of Animals in Italy.” It is an account of 
the measures enacted in Italy for the protec- 
tion of animals, but also sets forth the spirit 
by which the Italian people is animated in its 
relations with dumb creatures, 

Guiseppe Orlando (Commissioner of the 
Italian Organisation for the Protection of 
Animals), in his foreword, is at great pains to 
prove that Italians really are lovers of animals, 
and that they do all in their power to prevent 
cruelty and neglect. Yet he has to admit that 
only recently has any movement for the pre- 
vention of cruelty in Italy assumed _ official 
form. 

He is obliged to recognise, too, that in spite 
of his insistence that humanity towards 
animals is as deeply rooted in the Italian 
mind as in that of any other national, it was 
through the influence (and often the pecuniary 
assistance) of foreigners that the idea of 
founding cruelty-prevention societies in Italy 
ever took shape. 

Even the great Garibaldi himself (reputed 
lover of animals) failed to conceive any 
animal reform until so prompted by an 
English lady—Mrs,. Winter—who wrote to 
him describing the suffering to which horses 
and mules were subjected on the streets of 
Rome and Naples. She implored him to set 
up a Society for the protection of animals, 
supported by law, and it was this appeal 
which actuated him to found the first Italian 
society in Turin in 1872. But it was actually 
not until so late as 1913 that the first law 
against cruelty to animals was enacted. 

In the streets of Milan, only last year, we 
observed wretched-looking h6drses drawing 
cabs and other vehicles, and which (if they 
appeared in London) would have been followed 
by an angry crowd. We also witnessed a man 
holding his horse with one hand whilst he 
unmercifully thrashed it with the other, 
pausing occasionally to gather fresh strength. 
Onlookers and passers-by raised no protest. 

Orlando makes scathing criticism of those 
charitably-minded people of other countries 
who provide homes for lost cats, and proceeds 
to say that “Italians simply fail to under- 
stand how anyone could make a will in favour 
of a cat or a parrot, or how it could enter the 
head of anyone to endow a home for lost cats 
where masses of wretched animals are main- 
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tained instead of being humanely destroyed.” 
There is perhaps something to be said for this 
practical point of view; but there seems no 
justification for deriding those to whom the 
thought of wholesale destruction of life is 
repugnant. 

Taking a broad view, therefore, it is indeed 
somewhat difficult wholly to agree with the 
writer of the foreword when he states that 
“Italians love animals quite as much as do 
other peoples.””. He seems to contradict him- 
self when he states further that “even 
among the humblest classes it is easy to 
arouse a feeling of consideration for animals 
and a sense of duty towards them the moment 
the notion is brought home to them by 
teachers or propagandists.” The italics are 
ours; for we say that if consideration and 
humanity to animals were as deeply rooted 
in the Italian character as Orlando would 
have us believe, the people would not require 
any prompting from outside sources to give 
practical effect to their sentiments. 

In the body of the text the author relates, 
at some length, small and unimportant in- 
stances of kindness to animals which he has 
observed on the part of a few individuals; and 
we are bound to say that the impression left 
upon the mind of a reader who peruses the 
account of these incidents, is that such acts 
must be looked upon in Italy as of rare occur- 
rence, and therefore worthy of prominence in 
an especially written booklet. Acts of 
humanity to animals are so very common- 
place in our own, and some other countries, 
that they cease to make news, 

It is a source of gratification to us, how- 
ever, to realise that active steps are being 
taken in the interests of animals, and we can 
oily hope that the Italian law will be = so 
tightened up in future that the populace will 
not dare to infringe its provisions for animals 
even though they may not be actuated by 
instincts of humanity. Kindness to animals 
must be taught in the schools, for if children 
are made to realise that animals are sensitive 
to pain and injustice, such knowledge may 
endure throughout their lives. 

On behalf of the English-speaking nations, 
we heartily commend the efforts of Phillip, 
Orlando, and their co-workers in helping to 
educate their public, and in making the lot of 
the working domestic animal somewhat more 
bearable than it has been hitherto in their 
delightful and progressive country. 








Thousands of sheep have died in Western New 
South Wales as a result of one of the worst 
droughts experienced in this rich wool-growing 
country since 1902. The drought also extends 
over many other parts of Australia, including 
Victoria, parts of Queensland and Western 
Australia.—Reuter. 
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REPORT 


County of Somerset 


REPORT OF THE CHIEF VETERINARY 
OFFICER, FOR THE YEAR 1937 


In his annual report to the Somerset County 
Council for the year 1937, Mr. Wm. Tweed, 
M.R.C.V.S., D.V.S.M., has considered it advisable 
to give statistics as far as possible and to com- 
pare them with those for the previous year. 

The staff consisted of two whole-time veter- 
inary officers and 32. part-time veterinary 
surgeons, and the number of dairy farms in the 
county was approximately 7,770. 

Under the Diseases of Animals Acts, 14 cases 
of anthrax and 24 cases of swine fever were 
confirmed during the year, and 225 animals 
were slaughtered under the Tuberculosis Order 
of 1925. Post-mortem examination of these 225 
animals revealed that 41 were affected with 
tuberculosis of the udder, 24 with tuberculous 
emaciation, and 160 with other forms of tuber- 
culosis. In 139 cases the disease was classified 
as “advanced,” and the total amount of 
compensation paid to owners was £1,024 15s. Od. 
The average amount of compensation paid per 
animal was £4 11s. 1d. 

In connection with the Milk and Dairies 
(Consolidation) Act of 1915, reports were 
received from the Public Health Department 
that tubercle bacilli had been found in 21 
samples of milk. In 19 cases one or more cows 
which had been giving tuberculous milk were 
traced and in the remaining two cases animals 
which were the probable source of infection 
had been removed prior to the inspection of the 
herds. During the previous year, 23 tuberculous 
milk samples had been reported. 

Under the Milk (Special Designations) Order 
of 1936, the number of “tuberculin tested” 
licensees in the county at December 31st, 1937, 
was 166 and the number of “ accredited” 
producers was 527. The figures for the previous 
year were 122 and 400 respectively. 

The number of herds tested during the year 
in connection with the County Council’s scheme 
of assisted veterinary services was 297, compris- 
ing 14,413 animals, and the total number of 
reactors was 1,223, or 84 per cent. 

Mr. Tweed concludes his report by stating 
that several herds had been examined where 
the milk supply was reported as suspected of 
causing disease in humans, and that during the 
year under review a series of lectures was 
given to sanitary inspectors on “ Milk and Meat 
Inspection’ and to Young Farmers’ Clubs on 
* Animal Diseases.” 
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|The Journal of Comparative Pathology and 

Therapeutics. Jusitemr Numper, A Festschrift 

to Sir John M’Fadyvean. Part 4. December 

(1937). Croydon: H. R. Grubb, 7s, 6d.] 

This special number of the Journal of 
Comparative Pathology and Therapeutics has 
been edited for Sir John M’Fadyean and written 
by his colleagues who wish to place on record 
their admiration for the conspicuous services 
he has rendered to veterinary science, 

The jubilee of a scientific journal of high 
repute, edited continuously by its founder, is a 
remarkable achievement and provides a splendid 
opportunity to honour the man responsible for 
scientific services of such magnitude. 

It will be freely acknowledged that the 
editor of this special number has embraced fully 
the great opportunity provided by this notable 
event. The Festschrift is indeed a_ most 
important landmark in veterinary literature. It 
is a chronicle of veterinary history that is a 
delight to those of riper years and of great 
educational value to the younger readers. 

The form of the Festschrift, as its name 
implies, is not that of the traditional English 
publications—it is rather on the lines of the 
exceedingly valuable commemorative numbers 
that are produced from time to time in 
Germany. 

Those perusing this Festschrift for the first 
time would be well advised to spend a few 
minutes over the index to the contents. They 
will then see that the matter is arranged in a 
particularly interesting manner. The frontis- 
piece is a portrait of Sir John M’Fadyean with 
a dedication of this special Jubilee Commemora- 
tive Number of his Journal by his fellow-workers 
and friends as an expression of their good 
wishes and gratitude, and there appear in addi- 
tion portraits taken in 1890, 1910 and 1937. 

There are numerous tributes from leading 
scientists and public men who have known and 
appreciated Sir John M’Fadyean and at suitable 
places throughout the issue are excerpts from 
his speeches and published werk, Theeditorhas 
contributed noteworthy articles on the various 
aspects of scientific life and the issue includes 
numerous special papers by other workers 
mostly dealing with subjects on which Sir 
John’s contributions are best known, 

This is indeed a publication such as all mem- 
bers of the profession will be anxious to secure 
for their libraries, not only as a valuable record 





Although the report is rather brief, some of 
the statistics given are of great interest, 
particularly those in relation to the tuberculin 
testing of cattle under the County Council's 
scheme and the Ministry of Agriculture’s 
attested herds scheme, 
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of the progress of veterinary science, but as 
a worthy tribute to one whom all acknowledge 
to be the outstanding veterinary figure of his 
generation, 


By 
i 


Tue “ MEAT TRADES JOURNAL” JUBILEE 

In the year which also witnesses the celebra- 
tion of the golden jubilee of the foundation of 
this journal—to be commemorated in_ these 
columns in due course—we take special pleasure 
in extending our hearty congratulations to the 
influential organ of those connected ‘with the 
meat trade of this country, the Meat Trades 
Journal, on the attainment of that notable 
anniversary. 

Founded by Mr. J. F. Reid, in 1888, the Journal, 
under him for 30 years and with Mr. A. J. Scott 
(1918-1936) and Mr, F. E. Martin as its subse- 
quent Editors, has served the meat trade 
faithfully and well and fully merits the many 
eloquent tributes appearing in the excellent 
jubilee issue—among these being messages from 
such prominent figures in veterinary public 
health as Mr. James R. Hayhurst, Chief Veter- 
inary Inspector to the City Corporation, and 
Lieut.-Colonel T. Dunlop Young. 











ROYAL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY 

Lord Plymouth, as President of the Royal 
Agricultural Society of England, at a recent 
meeting presented to Sir Merrik Burrell the 
Society’s gold medal for distinguished services 
to agriculture. He spoke of the work done by 
Sir Merrik Burrell in starting the London Quaran- 
tine Station, by means of which during the 
seven years it had been under the control of 
the Society pedigree animals of a value of 
£185,000 had been exported oversea. Reference 
was also made to the work of Sir Merrik Burrell 
in the rebuilding of the Royal Veterinary College 
and as Chairman of the Animal Diseases 
Committee of the Agricultural Research Council. 

Lord Plymouth announced that next year, the 
centenary year of the Society, when the Show 
will be held at Windsor, the King will be 
President, and that the Earl of Athlone will act 
as Deputy President. 


pied 
k 


ote * * %: 
IMPROVEMENT ’OF PIG STOCK 

“A chain of lilter-testing stations, supple- 
mented by a system of ‘approved breeding 
herds,’ may be set up under the £150,000 research 
and education scheme to be promoted by the 
new Bacon Development Board” writes a 
correspondent to the Farmers’ Weekly. ‘“ The 
essentials of a scheme have been worked out 
already by the Research Department of the 
present Board. Litter-testing and the ‘ approved 
herd’ system have, it is pointed out, played a 
fundamental part in the success of the Danish 
pig industry. In Denmark, three out of four 
boars came direct from tested and recorded 
herds. Development of pig recording on practi- 
cal lines is likely to be another feature of the 
Board’s programme. Urgent prebiems of health 
and disease will be tackled by extension of the 
research work already in progress. The effect 
of different systems of feeding, housing, manage- 
ment and sanitation, and the ability of pigs 
to resist such diseases as bacterial scour will 
be studied.” 





t 
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In Parliament 


Hire PurcuASE BILu: SALE OF LIVESTOCK 


In the House of Commons on Friday of last 
week, Mr. Tuurron moved an amendment to 
Clause I of the Hire Purchase Bill (then being 
considered on report) providing that the Bill 
should apply to all hire purchase agreements 
and credit sale agreements relating to livestock 
under which the hire purchase price or total 
purchase price, as the case might be, did not 
exceed £500. He said that the Standing Com- 
mittee, after full consideration, considered that 
a hire purchase agreement affecting livestock 
should be included in the Bill. Broadly, under 
hire purchase agreements, goods, such = as 
bicycles, tended to depreciate while in the 
possession of the hirer. On the other hand, 
under most of the hire purchase agreements 
affecting livestock, the effect was the opposite: 
they were for store cattle, which improved 
while in the custody of the hirer. Under live- 
stock agreements each animal was always worth 
a great deal less than £100, and often between 
£20 and £30, but it was the invariable practice 
for a great number of animals to be included 
in one hire purchase agreement, and he was 
afraid that the limit of £100 would have no 
effect on such agreements. 

He would give a typical case of a hire pur- 
chase agreement affecting livestock. A farmer 
in Warwickshire bought 14 cows under a hire 
purchase agreement, for which he had to pay 
£431 15s. Od. He paid £332, and then got into 
financial difficulty. The hire purchase company 
thereupon seized the cows, and so got the cows 
and the £332. Thus they got altogether 
£763 15s. Od. The House would agree that that 
was a scandal, and was very unscrupulous 
trading. A company called the United 
Dominions Trust were very sensitive about their 
reputation, and when he mentioned this case in 
the committee, the company asked him to give 
full details of the transaction. He gave full 
details and received a letter from the company 
stating that after examining the case they dis- 
covered that they did not finance that transaction 
or have anything to do with it. In fairness to 
that company this should be stated. 

He did not think there were any livestock 
hire purchase agreements above £500, but he said 
quite candidly that if there should ever be one 
affecting pedigree livestock, or, say, a string of 
racehorses, it was not his intention that such 
an agreement—a rich man’s agreement—should 
be covered by the Bill. 

Major CoLrox seconded the amendment, which 
was agreed to. 


Foop AND DruGs BILL 


On Tuesday last a joint committee of the Lords 
and Commons began consideration of the Food 
and Drugs Bill, which has over 100 clauses 
consolidating and amending previous Acts. 

Mr. HERBERT WILLIAMS said that as an honorary 
Vice-President of the Meat Traders’ Federation 
he had had representations made to him regard- 
ing the provision that butchers convicted of 
selling unsound food would not only be liable to 
fine or imprisonment like other tradespeople, but 
might lose their livelihood altogether by removal 
of their licence. That seemed to be going rather 
too far. 

Sir John Maude, for the Ministry of Health, 
replying to the CuHarrMAN (Lord Onslow), said 
the provision did not alter the existing law and 
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there was a right of appeal to Quarter Sessions. 
The clause was agreed to, 

On the clause relating to food offered as prizes 
or for advertising, Mr. Blois, Secretary of. the 
Meat Traders Federation, referred to the practice 
of distributing poultry and meats in publichouse 
draws and Christmas clubs and suggesied that 
the word “ distributed ” should be substituted for 
“offered.” It was not fair that traders who had 
to carry on throughout the year should be subject 
to these regulations while others came in just al 
Christmas and were exempt. 

Sir John Maude said it was sought only to 
apply to the rest of the country what already 
applied to London. He offered to issue a special 
circular to local authorities on the administration 
of the regulations, 

Mr. Blois said that partly met his objection and 
he withdrew it. 

The committee adjourned. 


The following are among the questions and 
answers recorded in the House of Commons 
recently :— 


HorSE-BREEDING SOCIETIES (GRANTS) 


Mr. Hatu-Catine asked the Home Secretary 
which of the principal horse-breeding societies 
in the country have received financial assistance 
from the Racecourse Betting Control Board since 
its institution, and which have not? 

Mr. Luoyp: The _ following’ horse-breeding 
societies have received, or are receiving in the 
current year, financial assistance from the Race- 
course Betting Control Board :— 

The Hunters’ Improvement and National Light 
Horse Breeding Society. 

The National Pony Society in respect of Dales, 
Dartmoor, Exmoor, Fell, Highland, New Forest 
and Welsh Mountain ponies. 

The Shire Horse Society. 

The Clydesdale Horse Society. 

The Cleveland Bay Horse Society. 

In addition proposals for grants to two other 
societies are at present under consideration, 





NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
PREVENTION OF TUBERCULOSIS 


The Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons has 
appointed the President, Lieut.-Colonel P. J. 
Simpson, or his nominee, to represent that body 
at the annual conference of the National Associa- 
tion for the Prevention of Tuberculosis, which 
this year is being held in London from June 30th 
to July 2nd. 

The conference, which will take place in the 
Great Hall of the British Medical Association, 
Tavistock Square, is being opened by the Right 
Hon. Sir Kingsley Wood, Minister of Health, and 
will be attended by 400 delegates from home 
and overseas, 

Several important subjects will be discussed, 
covering family and mental aspects of tuber- 
culosis, rural organisation, and tropical and 
sub-tropical control. 

The annual Care Committee meeting of 
societies affiliated to the National Association 
will precede the conference, on June 29th, 
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An Advisory Committee 
on Veterinary Matters 
Overseas 


N the context of the minutes of the Council 
of the National Medical 
Association, published in our last issue, it was 
announced that a Special Committee had been 


Veterinary 


formed to consider all matters relating to 
members and to veterinary services overseas 
und to advise the Council of the ‘ National” 
upon any course of action necessary. 

For some years past the ** National” has been 
striving to persuade the Colonial Office to amend 
the conditions associated with its Colonial 
Veterinary Service and to appoint a Veterinary 
Adviser at headquarters, as was recommended 
by the Lovat Committee. Great concern has 
for some time been felt at the under-staffing 
of the veterinary services in many territories 
and at the lack of applicants for appointments. 
It is unnecessary to add that the searcity of 
applicants is directly associated with the 
general dissatisfaction felt. 

The Association has repeatedly placed its 
views on these matters before the Colonial 
Office and it may be said that little improvement 
can be expected until the Colonial Office takes 
steps to correct the unsatisfactory conditions 
of ‘service. Nevertheless, the profession is 
anxious to help as best it can and a Special 


Advisory Committee has been formed containing ° 


in its personnel a goodly proportion of 
veterinarians with experience overseas. Not 
only will this committee consider what steps 
can be taken in matters such as those mentioned 
ubove, but it will also consider other veterinary 
problems of importance to our members 
overseas and it will strive to increase the 
interest of the whole profession. 

At the present time there are two other 
problems which are engaging the serious 
attention of many veterinarians, both abroad 
and at home, namely, the progress of rinderpest 
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in Tanganyika and of bovine pleuro-pneumonia 
in Northern Rhodesia. These two enzodtics 
undoubtedly present serious problems both 
locally and to governments of adjoining 
territories, and the profession watches with 
sympathy the great efforts made by the skeleton 
staffs of the veterinary services of these two 
territories to hold in check the spread of disease. 

It is truly amazing that even in the face 
of such serious problems as these, the Colonial 
Office still persists in its practice of having no 
constant and co-ordinating veterinary advice at 
headquarters. An Advisory Committee with its 
individual meetings, more frequent though they 
now are, can in no way take the place of a 
permanent Veterinary Adviser. 

We have only touched upon the many 
problems which the newly-appointed Advisory 
Committee of the “ National” will have to 
review, but it is evident that the work of this 
committee will be both important and heavy. 
We are indeed glad that its personnel contains 
both many veterinarians with overseas experi- 
ence and active members of the N.V.M.A. We 
look forward to the results of its labours with 
confidence and express the hope that members 
abroad will not hesitate to send their views 
to this committee and visit the Association’s 
offices when home on leave. 








BRITAIN’S FOWLS 


The results of the censuses taken by the 
Agricultural Departments for England and Wales, 
Scotland and Northern Ireland, show that in 
December, 1937, there were nearly 47 million 
fowls on agricultural holdings compared with 
69 million at the beginnipg of June, 1937. This 
seasonal reduction is attributable to the fact that 
a large proportion of the spring hatchings which 
come into the enumeration in June, are killed 
or die before the end of the year. The reduc- 
tion is rather larger in the case of Northern 
Ireland (where the enumeration, related to 
January 1st, 1938, instead of December 4th, 1937, 
as for Great Britain) because of the extra killings 
for the Christmas trade. 


In England and Wales the fowl population on 
December 4th, 1937, was 36,163,000 and 4,987,000 
in Scotland. In Northern Ireland there were 
5,792,000 fowls on January Ist, 1938, compared 
with 6,110,000 on January Ist, 1937. No com- 
parable figures for December 4th, 1936, are 
available for Great Britain. 

Fowls over six months old on December 4th, 
1937, numbered 29,538,000 in England and Wales, 
and 4,313,000 in Scotland. Fowls under six 
months old on December 4th numbered 6,625,000 
in England and Wales and 674,000 in Scotland. 
Similar particulars as to ages of fowls in 
Northern Ireland are not available. 


' 
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N.V.M.A. DIVISIONAL REPORTS 


Society of Veterinary 
Practitioners 


LONDON MEETING 


A general meeting of the Society of Veter- 
inary Practitioners was held at the offices of 
the National Veterinary Medical Association, 
36, Gordon Square, W.C.1, on the afternoon of 
Wednesday, March 30th, 1938. The President 
(Sir Frederick Hobday, C.M.G., F.R.C.V.S., F.R.S.E.) 
occupied the chair and there were also present : 
Lieut.-Colonel J. Scott Bowden, G. R. Benbow, 
Major KF. Chambers, W. H. Chase, J. L. 
Cormack, T. A. R. Chipperfield, P. Crosfield, 
B. E. Dayies, Captain H. Scott Dunn, Major 
J. J. Dunlop, Major A. N. Foster, Captain O. V. 
Gunning, Lieut.-Colonel H. Greenfield, L. St. B. 
Golledge, Dr. Tom Hare, Captain A. J. Hines, 
D. S. Jack, S. Jennings, Captain A. A. Kidd, 
Major H. Kirk, Captain W. L. Little, Captain 
F. Marks, Professor J. MeCunn, J.) W. 
Pritchard, D. T. Reid, H. W. Steele-Bodger, 
Captain W. K. Townson, R. Turnbull, Captain 
T. L. Wright, E. P. Edwards (Hon. Treasurer) 
and A. B. Mattinson (Hon. Secretary). 

The minutes of the meetings held at Bourne- 
mouth on July 26th and at Birmingham on 
September 25th, having been published in the 
Veterinary Record of November 13th, were taken 
aus read and signed as correct. 

The Hon. Secretary announced the receipt 
of apologies for inability to attend the meeting 
from the following members: Major <A. N. 
Foster, Captains D. Campbell, J. C. Coleman, 
H. W. Dawes, H.,T. Hughes, J. MecKinna, 
A. R. Smythe, J. F. Taylor and A. H. Watson; 
Messrs. W. P. Blount, C. W. Elam, 8S. F. J. 
Hodgman, G. Mayall, G. S. Muir, H. L. Roberts, 
Kk. Sampson, A. Thomson and G. W. Weir. » 

Elections to Membership.—The following were 
elected members of the Society: Messrs. F. A. 
Ball, Ormskirk; A. S. Chapman, Bucklyvie; 
Major CC. Davenport, Christchurch; Messrs. 
W. W. Greggor, Edinburgh; <A. J. Hines, 
Grimsby; A. A. Kidd, Thame; J. O’Kane, 
Preston; J. M. Rorrison, Lichfield; H. P. 
Standley, Junr., Norwich; Miss Eudora Sime, 
Gosforth; F. R. Slinger, Grimsby; W. 8. 
Cartwright, Grimsby; ©. PP. Norrington, 
Glastonbury. 


The Agriculture Act, 1937 
The Chairman now requested members to 
proceed to the discussion of the Agriculture Act, 
1937, which was the next item on the agenda, 
and invited Mr. Chipperfield to address the 
meeting. 
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Mr. CHIPPERFIELD, complying, reported that 
at the Council meeting held earlier in the day, 
Mr. Edwards had put forward suggestions of 
a tentative nature for what might be described 
as a plebiscite of all practitioners, irrespective 
of membership of the Society, and the idea was 
to be able to have what one might term a 
register of all practitioners who were likely to 
be operating under the new Agriculture Act and 
also of others not so far appointed in the 
Service. 

A main object of this enquiry apart from 
drawing up the information and getting to know 
how members and other practitioners stood, was 
to enable the Society to take measures to 
consolidate the position of practitioners as a 
whole and to assist part-time officers in any 
grievances or cases of hardship arising under 
the State Service, now or in future. The fuller 
the information they had about the activities of 
the practitioners as a body, the more use the 
Society was likely to be to the practising body 
of veterinary surgeons, 

Mr. Steele-Bodger had brought up the point 
that many men to-day were deriving a propor- 
tion of their income from inspection = of 
accredited herds. There was likely to be hard- 
ship there, because Panel “ A” men were the 
only part-time men to be allowed to do this 
work. Therefore, as Panel “ A” was a selected 
body of men, some were bound to be deprived 
of the work they were already doing. The 
Council, therefore, felt that the accredited herd 
work should be done by men on both panels. 

A further point with regard to the question- 
naire was to find out whether men in the areas 
drawn up by the Ministry (which were roughly 
on a county geographical basis) would be 
prepared to form some kind of local committees 
so that they could co-operate with the Society 
in going into and checking up cases of hardship 
and disagreement. They would report to the 
Council of the Society, who would take the 
matter up with the “ National.” At present 
there was no machinery whereby complaints 
could be investigated. If they had regional 
committees prepared to meet and discuss them 
and report to the Society, they could then be 
gone into subsequently by the Consultative 
Committee. 

The question of refresher courses had also 
been discussed by the Council. For the next 
twelve months the Ministry insisted that all 
’anel “A” practitioners carry out their own 
microscopical examinations of milks and sputa. 
Many of them were doubtless getting a_ bit 
“rusty”? on the technique of such procedure. 
Refresher courses had been arranged, but it was 
felt that it would be difficult for many men to 
get away from their practices to courses held 
at distant centres. There might be an arrange- 
ment whereby the Ministry would provide for 
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courses at Weybridge and at agricultural col- 
leges throughout the country, and divisional 
inspectors would, of course, be available to 
assist part-time officers as a small laboratory 
was to be attached to each Division. 

Another matter discussed that morning, was 
that they had a list of members of the Society 
who were in arrears with their subscriptions. 
There was a strong feeling in the Council that 
the time had come when some steps must be 
taken in this matter as the expenses of the 
Society were heavy and would increase whilst 
the subscription remained only 10s. per annum. 

Some discussion ensued on this matter, and 
eventually Major Kirk gave notice of motion to 
umend the Rules respecting subscriptions at 
the annual general meeting. 

Mr. STEELE-BoncGeER, continuing the discussion 
on the Agriculture Act, 1937, referred to a 
report which had been issued by the Society, 
which comprised a summary of the negotiations 
between the Consultative Committee of the 
N.V.M.A. and the Ministry of Agriculture, 

Mr. Steele-Bodger said that those of them 
who had been privileged to be selected for ser- 
vice on Panel “A” would doubtless have 
received, as he had done as late as the previous 
day, a copy of the memorandum of the condi- 
tions on which local veterinary inspectors were 
appointed for the purpose of the Diseases of 
Animals Acts, 1894-1937, and the Agriculture 
Act, 1987. The memorandum detailed the work 
required from the members of Panel “A.” He 
took it that Panel “B” practitioners would 
have received a similar memorandum. Mr. 
Chipperfield had already referred to accredited 
herd work, and he (Mr. Steele-Bodger) did 
think that that was where most of them who 
were not on Panel “ A” would have the most 
serious cause for complaint. It appeared to him 
that if a practitioner had previously done a fair 
amount of accredited herd inspection amongst 
his own clients and was deprived of that work 
and the work passed into the hands of a part- 
time inspector under Panel “ A,” inevitably the 
’anel ““B” inspector would lose some of his 
herds. In the past, part-time inspectors had 


(probably unintentionally) acquired some of the . 


clients of practitioners who had no appointment, 
and he could see no reason why this was not 
likely to occur again. An agriculturalist did 
not want half-a-dozen people about him, and 
if he had a Panel “A” inspector coming on 
his premises to do accredited herd inspection or 
work connected with notifiable diseases, he 
might perhaps feel: “IT have got a job on hand 
I want doing to-day,” and this sort of thing 
constituted the “thin end of the wedge.” 
Although he (the speaker) was a member of 
the Consultative Committee, as a member of 
the Society and (might he plead in extenuation) 
a Panel “A” inspector, he would like to see 
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that work divided between Panel “A” and 
Panel “ B,” so that it should be at the choice 
of the stock-owner. 

In conclusion, he would like to say that he 
could well visualise how easy it was for a 
practitioner not on the Consultative Committee 
to think he could have arranged things much 
more satisfactorily for practitioners in general 
and himself in particular, but it was not so 
easy. After apparent deadlock they had been 
summoned to an interview with Sir Donald 
Fergusson, the Permanent Secretary to the 
Ministry of Agriculture. This interview cleared 
the air, and at the next meeting the committee 
were no longer confronted with faits accomplis. 
Everything must be a compromise, but they had 
not got all they wanted by a long way. The 
Ministry asked that the scheme be given a 
chance and stated that it would be open to 
revision at the end of twelve months. The 
Consultative Committee had been requested to 
bring to the Ministry’s notice any cases of 
hardship, harsh treatment or inequality, which 
they (the “ National” or the Consultative Com- 
mittee) deemed to be cases of substance. 

With regard to the decision reached by the 
Council that morning, those of them who were 
members of the N.V.M.A. knew that as a body 
they were faced very often with trivialities, and 
he did feel that the Society could be of signal 
service to each and all of its members in this 
matter. He thought that in the first instance 
any member of the Society (and he hoped to 
see the membership doubled) should get in touch 
with a correspondent or reporter in his adminis- 
trative Division. If there was a man in that 
Division who would undertake the duty of com- 
muniecating these facts to the Secretary of the 
Society, he thought that the Society as a Society 
should bring these to the notice of the N.V.M.A. 
through either the Council or the Consultative 
Committee, so that each member would have a 
direct voice in bringing any complaint he 
might have to make under the Act to the notice 
of the “ National.” They could rest assured 
that the N.V.M.A. would then give it every 
consideration, and if there was a case to be 
made out, it would be made out before the 
Ministry, with every” pressure” that the 
“ National” could bring to bear. If he could 
give any information or answer any questions 
he would be pleased to do so. 

Dr. Tom Hare said that the main problem 
was to erect the machinery which would bring 
to the notice of the “‘ National” executive cases 
of hardship or injustice. If that was a fact, 
was it not reasonable to ask that the N.V.M.A. 
should also contribute money towards this 
machinery instead of leaving it entirely to the 
Society? If the machinery was to be adequate 
for the purpose, he would suggest that it would 
put far too great a strain upon the financial 
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resources of that Society. He asked, as a ques- 
tion, would it not be possible to obtain some 
support from the finances of the ‘“‘ National’? 
Alternatively they could ask the ‘ National” to 
erect the machinery itself. He gave his own 
view, for purposes of discussion, for what it 
was worth, but he personally visualised that 
machinery in the form of a man, situated 
preferably in London, able to go out straight 
away into any part of the country and investi- 
gate the conditions in the locality and report 
direct and personally to the executive of the 
N.V.M.A. That would make for speed, and 
unless they had these cases of injustice settled 
quickly, particularly at this juncture, there 
was a liability of their not being acceptable to 
the Ministry, because the Ministry would have 
to act. The idea of area committees would have 
to be got going and a member who was let down 
in the meantime would be more likely to suffer 
if the investigation of his injustice was rather 
dilatory, than by their having an individual 
visiting him. He would like to suggest that 
they consider trying to find money from all 
available sources to appoint a whole-time mem- 
ber of the profession to take on that work. 
Personally he would like to see the N.V.M.A. 
undertaking that work and they as a Society 
contributing as much as possible towards it. 
He did not approve of local area committees, 
though these might have a useful function in 
other directions, as the practitioners were too 
busy with other duties. It would also place 
a very big responsibility on the Secretary. He 
did think they had got to face that task and 
that it was worth dipping their hands into their 
pockets and, for the next few years at least, 
having a member of the profession with a part- 
time or whole-time job. He earnestly suggested 
that as a notion for his colleagues there to 
discuss. 

Major Kirk suggested that the best way 
would be to ask the individual to detail, his 
complaint and send it direct to the Secretary 
of the N.V.M.A. for passing on to the General 
Purposes Committee. The action suggested 
could then be taken. It was unfair to place the 
burden on the shoulders of the Secretary of the 
Society. 

Dr. Hare enquired how it would be ascer- 
tained whether or not the complaint was a 
legitimate one. If complaints lodged with the 
Ministry had no grounds the “ National” would 
lose standing with the Ministry. Further, if 
complaints went direct, no arrangements would 
be made with the Divisional Inspectors, who 
would doubtless have their own points of view 
also. That kind of thing could not be done 
by correspondence. 

Mr. STEELE-Bopcer, speaking in regard to what 
Ir. Hare had said about the N.V.M.A. financing 
this machinery, observed that Dr. Hare was a 
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member of Council, N.V.M.A., and ought to know 
the uncertainty that existed as to the finances 
of the Association at the present time. Th: 
liability of the Association during the last year 
or two had been very heavy, and he was certain 
that the Council would refuse to foot the bil! 
for that. Furthermore, the Society was one of 
many Divisions, though of course, it was unique. 
It must be treated equally, nevertheless, with 
other Divisions, however small. It would never 
do to give money to one Division. To his mind 
the logical way was to do the work from the 
finances of the Society. To do that they must 
at least double their membership. They had an 
income of £225-£250 a year which could not be 
hoarded. If the Society carried out that task 
as it should be carried out at that juncture and 
in the future, that money was going to be 
swallowed up by the person who was going to 
do what Dr. Hare had described as the running 
about. What he suggested was not “ area com- 
mittees,” which he admitted might lead to 
dilatory work, inefficiency and loss of time, but. 
in view of the extraordinary lethargy of the 
average practitioner when it came to putting 
something in black and white, he suggested 
that there might be one person in an 
administrative Division who was _ sufficiently 
self-sacrificing to do the job. The practitioner 
would then have to get in touch with that 
correspondent who would take the steps 
required to effect an investigation. As the year 
went on they would just begin to find where 
hardships arose. As far as he was concerned, 
he lived on the borders of four counties, but 
he had no idea how these intended to interpret 
the working of the Act. The Divisional Inspec- 
tor had wanted to get in touch with him that 
week at very short notice, but that was the 
first he had heard. He had a number of 
accredited herds due for inspection during the 
next fortnight, but he had no idea of the 
arrangements to be made. At the present time 
they knew nothing, and until they did so they 
could do very little. When complaints did come 
in, it was not to be expected that they could 
be dealt with the same day. They musi 
inevitably accumulate for a week or two and 
would then have to be considered by the 
Consultative Committee. The Ministry had 
agreed to accept evidence from that committee 
and they were, therefore, the fit and proper 
people to consider the complaints. The Society 
must have one or two representatives prepared 
to argue the case of a member and they must 
make the best possible case for that member. 
He was quite certain that it was no use looking 
for outside help: it had got to come from within 
the Society. There was no money left over 
when he was Secretary, and the only way was 
to increase membership to obtain sufficient 
funds. He granted that the N.V.M.A. were the 
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people to do the work, but what was the Society 
for? It should be an active Society : they should 
take up cases with the N.V.M.A., and they 
should be self-supporting. : 

Mr. D. T. Reip, commenting that he was glad 
to be a member of that Society, said that per- 
haps to help the discussion along he could cite 
an actual instance in the County of Surrey. 
There were two practitioners in the same area, 
one with 15 or 16 years’ experience in cattle 
practice and the other working a chiefly canine 
practice. Much to everybody’s surprise, the 
one chosen for Panel “A” was the one with 
the dog practice. To him (Mr. Reid) that was 
ludicrous; to the cattle practitioner it was not 
so funny. When the Divisional Superintendent 
was approached, his reply was short and sharp 
—‘ Better see the Ministry,” and he hung up 
the receiver. He thought that called for some 
sort of protest, and he felt that the Society was 
the body to stop that sort of thing. The man 
with the cattle practice was quite an active 
member of the Society and in the past he had 
had a certain amount of disagreement with the 
Ministry’s officials. He (the speaker) would be 
glad to hear what members thought a cattle 
practitioner should do in a case like that. The 
Ministry’s representatives would obviously give 
no satisfaction. Should he apply to the N.V.M.A. 
or to the Secretary of the Society? 

Mr. Epwarps desired to point out, especially 
with regard to what Dr. Hare and Major Kirk 
had said, that the “ National”? was concerned 
not only with the interests of practitioners but 
with the interests of all members of the profes- 
sion, and it could not, therefore, allocate any of 
its funds specifically to promote and safeguard 
the interests of one section of the Association 
as distinct from another. They could not ask 
the N.V.M.A. to use its influence in such a way. 
He was definitely of the opinion that it was 
that Society’s work to safeguard the interests 
of the practitioners of the profession. That was 
what they were formed for, and up to the 
present time they had done it fairly efficiently. 
In entering upon that State Service they were 
riding into new country and there would be 


all kinds of pitfalls and fences to be negotiated.. 


Kvents would be taking place in remote country 
practices about which they would have no 
means of hearing. The idea of the question- 
naire was to get to know about the men on the 
various panels. It would go to everyone known 
to be a practitioner. They would ask certain 
members on that list to act as correspondents 
to keep the Society in touch with what was 
taking place as regards difficulties, etc., not only 
hardships and complaints. They would be asked 
to sit upon a committee which would meet to 
bring these matters before the notice of an 
Executive Committee which he (the speaker) 
suggested should be appointed at this meeting. 
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By that means they would have tentacles reach- 
ing out into every Division. He felt very 
confident that when men realised that the 
Society was engaged on thet particular work, 
they would at least double their membership 
during the current year. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. STEELE-BopGER stated, in regard to what 
Mr. Reid had said, that the information he 
had given was useless unless he adduced 
evidence in support of it. There was no doubt 
that the “ National’? would be inundated with 
innuendoes ; every case of hardship and injustice 
must, therefore, be backed up with definite 
evidence. Everything must be authenticated 
and watertight—there were two sides to every 
question. 

Replying to Dr. Hare, Mr. Steele-Bodger said 
that he suggested that the information should 
first go to the Society through whatever 
channels were decided upon. The Society would 
then be responsible for bringing it to the notice 
of the Consultative Committee. 

Mr. Epwarps said the information would go 
first to the Secretary and then to the Executive 
Committee he had suggested should be 
appointed. If the Council thought there were 
just grounds for complaint, they would send it 
to the Council of the “ National” through the 
Consultative Committee. 

Mr. Reip enquired what sort of evidence 
would be required. 

Dr. Hare commented that that was a funda- 
inental question. 

Mr. Sree_e-BopGerR replied that there were 
now easily obtainable maps with a scale 1 in. 
to the mile, which marked practically every 
little hamlet. The complainant should mark 
out the area allotted on that map, giving the 
number of miles apart of the different practi- 
tioners, the names of the men, their ages, 
experience, ete. These details might sound 
trivial, but they were not; they constituted the 
kind of evidence which those considering any 
case in question must Have to help them. 

Mr. Rem: “I cannot see that that would 
help you much. Suppose the canine practitioner 
voluntarily offered to submit a report stating 
that he was chiefly a canine practitioner and 
had been put on Panel ‘ A’.” : 

Mr. STEELE-BoDGER said that that would be 
valuable evidence, backed up by the information 
to which he had already referred. 

Dr. Hare observed that he gathered the evi- 
dence was going to the Secretary of the Society 
to be transmitted, when he had the time, to 
the Couneil of the Society; and when that 
Council had the time to forward it, the 
** National ’ Committee would receive it. Why 
should it not go direct to the Council of the 
N.V.M.A.? It was their job to cut out all that 
red tape and get to the spot at once. 

Mr. STeEELE-BODGER enquired what the Society 
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was for, if practitioners were to complain direct 
to the Secretary of the “ National.” 

Dr. Hare replied that they would back the 
evidence, 

Mr. StreeEL_e-BopGer stated that it would be 
impossible for the Society to do that unless 
they were in possession of the facts. He thought 
it should go from the Secretary of the Society 
to the Consultative Committee and that the 
former should be an active member of the 
Consultative Committee. Let the Council of the 
Society meet at intervals to be assured that 
practitioners were getting fair treatment by 
the Consultative Committee. He was not out 
to implement red tape, but he had learned 
enough to realise that the only way to get 
practitioners to help themselves was to help 
them. 

Mr. Reip asked if it would be any use a 
practitioner taking his case direct to the 
Ministry. 

Mr. Sree_e-Bopcer replied that it had been 
agreed that that would not be the correct 
procedure. 

Mr. Epwarps re-stated his opinion that a 
complaint should go direct from the man 
appointed correspondent in each administrative 
Division, backed up by all the evidence, for 
consideration by a small committee of the 
Society which would forward it to the Consulta- 
tive Committee if it was found to be of sub- 
stance and sufficiently supported by evidence. 

Major Matrinson (Secretary) stated that for 
geographical reasons he could not attend 
frequent meetings in London. He had no con- 
crete suggestions to make, but he did think 
they were living on the threshold of grave 
disturbances within the profession and that 
Inany people were going to be upset and dis- 
gruntled. As he saw it, there had _ been 
suggested two courses: (1) That complaints 
should go direct from practitioners to the 
N.V.M.A. (In this event he thought the Sodiety 
would cease to function) ; (2) That local corre- 
spondents should be appointed to receive and 
investigate complaints in their Divisions and 
report them to the Secretary or Council of the 
Society. The question arose there that it was 
impossible for him (Major Mattinson) to come 
frequently to London, and he would ask the 
Society to consider having a Secretary who 
could do so. He would refer to that matter 
later. 

At the present juncture, however, he thought 
that the vital point was not to consider con- 
crete difficulties which had arisen or might 
arise, but to decide, assuming that they did 
exist, what mechanism they were going to 
constitute to deal with them. (Hear, hear.) 
He was sure they were all present that day 
because vital interests were at stake. The one 
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and only thing to do that day was to devise 
mechanism to deal with difficulties. 

Major Kirk suggested that the Society ask 
the Consultative Committee to allow one or more 
members of the Society to join it. Complaints 
should be sent to the Secretary of the Society 
who would forward them to the Consultative 
Committee. That would obviate a meeting of 
the Society. 

Major CHAMBERS said he would second that 
proposal. If there was a lot of machinery there 
was going to be a lot of delay. 

Mr. Scorr Dunn said that he was alarined 
at some of the remarks made about canine 
practitioners being appointed to Panel “ A.” He 
himself was a canine practitioner but he also 
knew a great deal about cows. He had been 
working for the Ministry for a number of years 
and would have been very upset if he had not 
been appointed. It would be well to look into 
the details of a man’s life when complaints 
were made. He maintained that they must 
be very careful in investigating those cases. 
Having so influential a President, matters could 
be reported to him and he could pass them on 
to the “* National.” 

Lieut.-Colonel H. GREENFIELD said that it 
seemed to him that the vital point was how 
the Consultative Committee worked. They 
certainly had not the power to drive the 
Ministry where they wanted. The Ministry had, 
however, apparently given them an invitation 
and promised that they would listen to com- 
plaints as put up by the Consultative Committee. 
That should be a very great advantage to the 
profession, and it could only be effective if the 
complaints put forward were genuine = and 
thoroughly supported by evidence. Whatever 
the various proposals were, his own experience 
of working in the country was that nine out 
of ten complaints had no backing whatever, 
and if they had the Consultative Committee 
overwhelmed with letters written by angry 
veterinary surgeons who had never even con- 
sulted the other’ side, the Consultative 
Committee would be lost like water in the 
desert. So far as that Society was concerned, 
great as had been its work, it appeared to him 
that it was rather between two stones grinding 
in a mill. It was not large enough to put up 
anything really on the lines of the “* National ” 
and there was not sufficient local organisation 
to do the local work. The vital point, there- 
fore, was that they should get a nucleus to 
investigate cases in the first instance and then 
they would have facts upon which the Consulta- 
tive Committee could work. 

Mr. 8S. Jennincs asked, as Dr. Hare had 
suggested that someone might be appointed to 
investigate cases of hardship, would it not be 
reasonable to ask the practitioner in question 
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to bear the costs of having someone come down 
to investigate? 

Continuing, Mr. Jennings said that he had 
8) accredited herds among his own private 
clients. He had been put on Panel * B,” and 
presumably the examination of these would now 
be done by local practitioners on Panel A.” 
If this work were to be done by whole-time 
officials of the Ministry he would not have 
objected, although it meant a loss of £150 a 
year. There were numerous reasons why he 
objected to this work going to local practitioners 
and he would enumerate them as follows :— 

(1) The farmer did not like too many people 
about his premises; (2) jobs were apt to turn 
up while inspection was taking place; (38) the 
farmer wanted to save a special visit from a 
veterinary surgeon, and would save jobs up 
pending inspection; (4) farmers were generally 
conservative and disliked letting one man know 
he was employing another practitioner; (5) 
some farmers felt that if their own veterinary 
surgeons were doing the inspection they would 
be likely to be less severe. In his experience 
the owners of accredited herds were nearly 
always the best clients, and Panel “ B” inspec- 
tors under present conditions would not only lose 
income but also clients. He knew of many 
similar cases to his own. 

Dr. McCunn rose to support Mr. Edwards’ 
suggestion. He was sure that if all those com- 
plaints went direct there would be a very great 
delay. Those complaints would have to be 
investigated, and for the ** National” to sit and 
investigate them would take a long time. He 
agreed with Mr. Edwards’ suggestion that there 
should be a “ local organiser ” in a district, who 
would organise his friends around him. He 
would be elected by them (by mutual consent) 
—no one knew the troubles better than the 
people in the vicinity. <A lot of the trouble 
would be evanescent and could probably be 
settled among themselves. If it was more than 
evanescent, this member could gather and sift 
local faets and then, in consultation, could send 
the facts to the Secretary of the Society. The 
Society would then go into the matter and it 


could subsequently be taken to the “ National.” - 


They could probably get things into such a 
stage that it would be possible to get a plain 
answer, yes or no. 

Mr. CuIPpPeRFIELD stated that while he was 
in agreement with much of what had been said, 
people had failed to take into account that very 
unstable element—-human nature, which was 
particularly unstable in small close locatities. 
There were many difficulties connected with 
some. of the schemes suggested. Regarding the 
suggestion that complaints be sent to the Secre- 
tary and through him direct to the Consultative 
Committee, he could foresee the committee 
becoming a “ bottle neck.” The solution of this, 
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however, was some sub-division of labour at 
headquarters. They must devise a scheme and 
it would be better for this to be decentralised. 
The evidence and information must be collected, 
collated and filed before it was passed on to 
the comumnittee. 

Dr. Hare thought that it seemed to be gener- 
ally accepted that in order to prevent injustice 
speed was requisite. He thought they were 
overlooking a fact of profound importance. The 
Society represented about 500 members of the 
profession, while the ‘** National” represented 
some 2,000. It was not only possible, but 
probable, that there were many of their col- 
leagues not members of the Society who would 
send their complaints through the only 
machinery available to them—the N.V.M.A. If 
they accepted Mr. Edwards’ view, they would be 
setting up machinery alongside machinery which 
the ** National’? would be obliged to set up, and 
thus fritter away their resources. The Society 
had done work of inestimable value, but the 
main function of the Society was educative 
propaganda, not executive, and if they muddled 
their heads with those two sets of functions 
they were going to waste their resources. Let 
them remain the watch-dogs. But he hoped the 
Society would not duplicate those two sets of 
functions. They were a part of the “ National,” 
so let them back the “ National.” When they 
went before the Council of the N.V.M.A. the 
following week machinery would have to be 
set up, and the Society should be ready to 
contribute financial support rather than to set 
up its own subsidiary organisation. 

Continuing, Dr. Hare said that he would like 
to add a word in amplification of what Major 
Chambers had said in regard to the question of 
speed. They must realise this, that the 
‘National’ would have to set up some sifting 
machinery, some body in a judicial capacity to 
examine evidence to be submitted to the 
Ministry, by a visit of ,the Consultative Com- 
mittee or even by correspondence. The Ministry 
would not give a decision then and there. They 
would have to send that evidence back to the 
Divisional Inspector who must consider to what 
extent the complaint forwarded by the 
* National” fitted into his own local cireum- 
stances. Certainly the Ministry would have to 
get the views of their local men and to consider 
the views of the director of their staff in charge 
of the work. More delay was, therefore, 
inevitable. He thought that point of view 
amplified Major Chambers’ view that speed 
must be their cardinal necessity. 

Finally, he felt that when they went to the 
* National” Council the following week, those 
of their members who were on the Council would 
be grateful for guidance as to what action they 
should take. He now turned to his original 
suggestion. Assuming that they decided not to 
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set up another organisation but to contribute 
to the support of the “ National” organisation, 
what machinery did they want the “ National” 
to set up? Would they be content to send in 
data to the General Secretary for transmission 
to the committee engaged in sifting the evidence? 
He had no doubt whatever of his own attitude 
at the Council meeting, but he would qualify it 
if it did not meet with the Society’s approval. 
He believed that the best thing the N.V.M.A. 
could do would be to scrape every copper it 
could from every available source and put it 
into paying a man, preferably a veterinary sur- 
geon, who would get on with that job. He 
could not visualise the Secretary, N.V.M.A., 
having the time for it, nor yet the President of 
the Society. He maintained that far better than 
getting more and more committees would be to 
put their hands in their pockets, realising that 
they were passing during the next few years 
through the greatest crisis in the history of the 
profession. If he were Treasurer of the 
N.V.M.A. he would take the risk of overdrawing 
the account to do this work. He wanted the 
Society to decide that day to set up the neces- 
sary machinery, and urged that they should pay 
a part-time veterinary surgeon perhaps £150 or 
£200 a year to do the work. 

Mr. Epwarps expressed partial agreement 

with what had been proposed by Major Kirk 
and seconded by Major Chambers, but that was 
really only part of the: matter. It struck him 
that what lay between members in difference 
was with regard to the means of getting hold 
of the news as to what was happening all over 
the country. That was what made it essential 
to secure lists of all practitioners working under 
the scheme and also of those who had not been 
as yet so appointed. Might he ask whether they 
were in agreement to the issue of the question- 
naire in the first instance, on the following 
lines :— 
_ (1) Preface by explanatory preamble as to 
objects of issuing the questionnaire and the 
setting up of their new organisation to assist 
practitioners. 

(2) Have you been appointed a_ part-time 
officer under Panel “ A” or Panel “ B’”’? 

(8) Did you hold a part-time appointment 
previously as a local veterinary inspector either 
to the Ministry or to a local authority? 

(4) Do you desire an appointment? 

(5) Have you applied for an appointment and 
been refused ? ¥ 

(6) If so were any grounds for refusal given? 

(7) Is there any centre available to you for 
attending a “‘ refresher” course? 

(8S) If not, can you give the name of any 
laboratory or agricultural college wherein such 
a course, under veterinary control, might be set 
up? 

Mr. Edwards then formally moved that the 





above questionnaire be issued to all practitioners 
throughout the country. 

Major A. N. Foster rose to second the 
proposal made by the Treasurer. If the 
Ministry failed to make use of practitioners ii 
their scheme he thought they would be making 
a big mistake. The general practitioners, 
particularly if they were in practice amongst 
farmers, could be of great service in the contro! 
and eradication of animal disease, which was 
the objective of the Ministry. He did not think 
practitioners should be deprived either of ser- 
vices or income. Personally, it seemed to him 
that as that was a Society of practitioners they 
could pass on the information to the “‘ National,”’ 
who had direct access to the Ministry. 

The CHAIRMAN said that it seemed to him 
that the main things likely to cause trouble were 
Panel “ A” and Panel “ B,” and in this connec- 
tion he would read a letter from Mr. Gladstone 
Mayall, of Bolton, who wished to be appointed 
to Panel ‘‘ A” but had been put on Panel “ B.”’ 

After hearing the letter the members dis- 
cussed briefly the case of Mr. Mayall, but it 
was decided that, though there were doubtless 
other similar cases, nothing could be done at 
the moment. They could, however, stated the 
Chairman, be prepared for the future by issuing 
that questionnaire. 

Mr. STEELE-BoDGER rose to remind them that 
the proposition had not yet been put to the 
vote. Speed, in his opinion, was not the main 
consideration in righting injustices. They could 
not rush things too much. Dr. Hare had saic 
that there would be 2,000 men sending in com- 
plaints, but there were 500 at any rate who 
would not—the whole-time officers of the 
Ministry. There were thus about 950 to 1,000 
possible complainants, and the Society already 
had 470 members, or about half the available 
practitioners. He personally rather resented the 
remark that that Society might set up a trivia! 
organisation of its own. It was in a position 
to set up a first-rate organisation of its own 
to help the N.V.M.A. in this matter, and it 
should be remembered that the N.V.M.A. had to 
consider all its members, a large number of 
whom were not practitioners. If they threw the 
burden on the “ National” it was likely to be 
overwhelmed, Many complaints would be 
merely petty jealousies, and if these came up 
to the Ministry it would discredit the N.V.M.A. 
(Hear, hear.) Surely in each administrative 
Division there must be at least one who had 
the respect of the fellow practitioners in his 
area. They wanted as much speed as possible. 
but the greatest ultimate speed was not infre- 
quently obtained by the more circuitous route. 
Major Mattinson was perhaps right in saying 
that they could not put everything on to the 
Secretary of the Society, but from the 
geographical arrangement of the Society great 
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responsibility must inevitably rest on the 
shoulders of the office-bearers. The Secretary 
or a very small committee must be the sifting 
agency. He did plead that there must be one 
man in each Division who was disinterested— 
he knew how lethargic practitioners could be 
if left to make complaints on their own. Then 
let them call their nucleus, consisting of two 
or three people, so that they could consider 
with the Secretary the cases in question before 
sending on the complaints. 

Mr. CROSFIELD suggested that it might be a 
good thing to appoint an Assistant Secretary for 
the specific task of dealing with complaints. 

Major Matrinson said that he found it very 
difficult to do the work of Secretary efficiently 
and agreed substantially with what Mr. 
Crosfield had said. A local Secretary of some 
kind would have to be appointed. He could meet 
au small executive committee with power to act. 

Mr. T. L. Wricur said that he was not 
personally affected, but he was struck with the 
importance of speed in this matter. He would 
suggest that there should be some local enquiry, 
and that something on the lines of a trades 
union organisation should be set up. He thought 
that if a man had a complaint to make he 
should be prepared to face the music, and 
should attend some small committee meeting 
where he could state his case and let the other 
side state theirs. It would be a good thing if 
it could be arranged that a man having a com- 
plaint should make it to the Secretary, who 
would then appoint somebody in the locality of 
the man making the complaint, to meet the 
local inspector and the veterinary surgeon on 
Panel “A” and Panel “B” and anybody else 
coneerned, to discuss the matter, with the 
representative of the Society acting as Chair- 
man, to collect the evidence and forward it. 
It could then be sifted out on the spot with the 
Secretary present, and subsequently forwarded 
to the Consultative Committee. 

Mr. Epwarps now suggested that the matter 
of sending out the questionnaire be put to the 
vote, and this was unanimously agreed. Reply- 
ing to Major DuNLop, who asked if non-members 


would have the same privileges as members,- 


Mr. Epwarps said that the Society was now 
setting up an active and costly organisation to 
help practitioners and it was hoped that many 
would take advantage of the service which was 
offered to them by joining the Society. The 
work would involve immense labour to the 
officers of the Society and members of the 
Executive Committee and naturally the service 


could only be given to those who became 
members. 
The following proposition, made by Major 


Kirk, and seconded by Major CHAMBERS, Was 
now passed, as follows: “ That the Secretary of 
the Society of Veterinary Practitioners, upon 
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receiving a case of hardship, shall place it 
before a small Executive Committee, with a 
view to considering whether it is desirable that 
it be forwarded, with the support of the Society, 
to the Consultative Committee.” 

The meeting now proceeded to the considera- 
tion of members for election to the small 
Executive Committee, and it was eventually 
agreed that the following be elected, with power 
to co-opt: The President, Dr. MeCunn, Major 
Kirk, Mr. Steele-Bodger, Captain J. R. Barker, 
Mr. J. W. Pritchard and Mr. T. L. Wright. It 
was agreed that Mr. Chipperfield be appointed 
Acting Secretary to this committee, that the 
membership should be ten and that five should 
constitute a quorum. 

Mr. Scorr DuNN now raised the point that 
he considered it a great mistake on the part of 
the Ministry to refuse to allow assistants to 
accompany inspectors on their visits. If they 
would not allow the work to be done’ by 
assistants now, how could they acquire experi- 
ence which would be necessary in later life? 

Mr. STEELE-BODGER replied that the Ministry 
were willing for assistants to accompany 
principals on inspection work, but the actual 
injection must be made by the inspector himself. 

Continuing, Mr. Steele-Bodger enquired what 
they were going to do about accredited herd 
work and Panel “ B.” That looked like being 
a fairly general bone of contention. He did not 
think they would get it altered just now, but 
the sooner they started, the sooner it could be 
altered. Could they make representations to 
the Consultative Committee to ask the Ministry 
seriously to consider the position, financial and 
otherwise, of practitioners on Panel “ B” who 
would be exeluded from doing accredited herd 
inspection for their clients? 

Captain GUNNING supported these views. 

Mr. CHIPPERFIELD thought they should not 
stress the financial aspect as much as the 
principle involved. é 

Mr. J. L. Cormack moved: “ That the Society 
of Veterinary Practitioners urges that immedi- 
ate steps be taken to see whether’ the 
examination of accredited herds cannot be 
extended to practitioners on Panel  B” in cases 
where the work is not undertaken by the 
Ministry’s whole-time staff.” 

The proposition was seconded by Mr. JENNINGS 
and carried unanimously. 

Refresher Courses——Mr. CHIPPERFIELD — re- 
minded the meeting that he had referred to this 
matter in his résumé of the morning’s Council 
meeting. Courses had been initiated at all the 
veterinary colleges and Mr. Steele-Bodger had 
also stated that the Ministry were considering 
courses at Weybridge and at other agricultural 
colleges throughout the country. The Ministry 
did intend to institute intensive courses at their 
laboratory, but in the interim these had been 
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arranged at the colleges. For himself, he did 
feel that it was up to the local Divisions of 
the N.V.M.A. to make some arrangements. For 
example, at Birmingham he thought people who 
would have to make post-mortem examinations 
under Panel “ A” could spend a profitable after- 
noon at the corporation abattoir. Visits could 
be made to those Divisional laboratories and to 
colleges in charge of veterinary surgeons, so 
that they could refresh their memories as to 
the staining of slides, etc. They must help 
themselves a little. Secretaries of Divisions 
should be able to arrange this sort of thing 
in many instances; for example, at the Harper 
Adams College of the South-Eastern Agricul- 
tural College, Wye. He moved: “ That the 
Society recommend to the Council of the 
N.V.M.A. that Divisions of the ‘ National’ be 
requested to arrange for demonstrations on 
suitable premises in laboratory technique as 
part of their programme in the immediate 
future.” 

Mr. Epwarps commented that he observed 
that a great effort had been made to fit courses 
in before April 1st, and he would like to be 
sure that these would not be the only courses 
arranged. 

Dr. McCunn expressed the view that refresher 
courses should be standardised and that facili- 
ties for such courses should be considerably 
extended. 

Mr. Epwarps wished to suggest that the 
“ National” be requested to get into touch with 
the various agricultural colleges with a view 
to setting up of refresher courses available to 
practitioners in the more remote districts. 

A member emphasised that only agricultural 
colleges having departments under veterinary 
supervision should be approached, and this was 
agreed. 

At the suggestion of Major Kirk, seconded 
by Major CHamBers, Mr. Chipperfield’s motion 
was slightly amended to read as follows: “ That 
the Society recommend to the Council of’ the 
N.V.M.A. that Divisions of the ‘ National’ be 
requested to arrange demonstrations of post- 
mortem and laboratory technique with their 
Divisions.” 

This motion was carried, and the meeting 
ended with a vote of thanks to the President 


for his conduct of the proceedings. 
* * 


Eastern Counties V.M.A.* 


ANNUAL MEETING AT NORWICH 
The 62nd Annual General Meeting of the 
Eastern Counties Division, N.V.M.A. was held 
on Friday, February 25th, 1938, at the Royal 
Hotel, Norwich. 
The President, H. V. Low, Esq., was in the 


*Received for publication April 12th, 1938. 





Chair, and there were also. present :—F. 
Blakemore, F. D. Boughey, M. Bray, J. D. 
Broome, J. Buckingham, B. A. Claxton, J. M. 
Currie, T, Dalling, A. Dawson, W. H. Dennett, 
T. G. Heatley, S. E. Hill, D. S. Jack, W. F. 
Loveless, G. J. Muir, C. C. Nesling, J. E 
Porrett, H. P. Standley, Senr., H. C. Swann. 
J. F. Thurston, P. R. Turner, P. Welch, W. FE. 
Wortley and H. P. Standley, Junr. (Hon. 
Secretary). Mr. E. F. Peck was present as a 
visitor. 

The minutes of the last meeting, as published 
in the Veterinary Record, were taken as read 
and signed, 

Correspondence.—1. From Mr. H. Bucking- 
ham, Professor J. B. Buxton, Mr, H. Downe, 
Sir F. Hobday, Messrs. G. T. Matthews, ©. 
Murphy, E. B. Reynolds, W. Shipley and W. 
Turtill, expressing regret at their inability to 
attend the meeting. 

2. From Messrs, R. E. Glover, A. J. Beeson. 
and W. K. Townson, tendering their resigia 
tion of membership from the Association. The 
first two gentlemen having left the district, 
their resignations were accepted with regret. 
In the case of Mr. Townson, the Secretary was 
instructed to write and request him to recon- 
sider his decision. 

3. From the Royal Sanitary Institute, invit- 
ing the Association to send delegates to their 
Annual Congress to be held at Portsmouth. 
After considerable discussion, Major Dalling 
said he would be very pleased to arrange for a 
member of his staff to attend, as the Associa- 
tion’s delegate, 

New member.—Mr. G. Muir, Needham 
Market, was elected to membership of the 
Association, 

Finance.—The accounts as printed were 
approved, 





ELECTION OF OFFICERS 

The following were elected oftice-bearers for 
the ensuing year :— 

President.—Mr. W. H. Dennett. 

Vice Presidents—Messrs. H. V. Low, E. 
Brayley Reynolds and W. H. Wortley. 

Committee.—Messrs. W. J. Browning, J. D. 
Broome, B. A. Claxton, T. G. Heatley, W. 
Shipley, H. P. Standley, Senr., J. F. Thurston, 
P, R. Turner, P. J. Welch and W. A. Wood. 

Auditors.—Messrs, H. Buckingham, T. E. 
Barcham. 

Hon, Secretory.—H, P. Standley, Junr, 

Representatives to N.V.M.A. Council.—Messrs. 
EK. Brayley Reynolds and H. P. Standley, Senr. 

Mr. Low said he had great pleasure in pro- 
posing Mr. W. H. Dennett of Fakenham as 
President for 1938. Mr. Dennett was a very 
regular attendant at their meetings and had the 
interest of the Association at heart. He felt 
sure Mr, Dennett would make a very efficient 
President. 
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Major T. G. Heattey having seconded the 
election, Mr, DENNETT then took the Chair, and 
expressed his thanks for the honour done him. 
He felt he was taking the position before his 
time, and when first approached was a little 
doubtful. He considered the coming year was 
likely to be the most vital in the history of the 
profession and he thought it might be better 
if some senior member was in the Chair during 
that time. Mr. Low, however, had prevailed on 
him otherwise, others had promised him their 
support and he hoped during the coming year 
all the members would support the Association 
whole-heartedly because they did not know 
what they might have to face. In conclusion, 
be moved a hearty vote of thanks to Mr. Low 
for the able manner in which he had occupied 
the Presidential Chair for the past year. This 
was carried with applause. Mr. Low, in reply- 
ing, expressed to the members his grateful 
thanks for the loyal support they had given 
him during his year of office. The members, 
he said, had turned up splendidly to the meet- 
ings and he was very grateful to them. 

Summer Meeting.—For the Summer Meeting 
to be held in July, the members accepted the 
kind invitation of the President to visit 
Fakenham. 

Paper.—Professor T. DALLING now presented 
a paper entitled “ Some Recent Researches and 
their Practical Application,” which was heard 
with much interest and appreciation, and which 
promoted an informative discussion, 

On the call of the PrResipENT a hearty vote 
of thanks was accorded Professor Dalling for 
his paper and the part he had taken in the 
discussion. 

[The paper, and a report of the discussion, 
are reproduced elsewhere in this issue.—Editor.] 

Exhibit—Major Heattey exhibited for in- 
spection an instrument he had had made and 
was using for syphoning the uterus of mares. 
This instrument took the form of a metal bulb 
about the size of a goose’s egg, pierced all over 
with small holes. Major Heatley explained 
that its advantages over the ordinary rubber 
tube were that it did not suck in the mucous 
membrane of the uterus and that the last dregs 
of any fluid that had been used for irrigation 
would be removed. 

Tribute to the late Dr. Bradley.—The Presi- 
dent called the attention of the meeting to the 
very serious loss that the profession had suffered 
through the death of Dr. O. C, Bradley, Prin- 
cipal of The Royal “ Dick ” Veterinary College. 
He thought that Professor Dalling and himself 
were the only two old students of Dr. Bradley’s 
present that afternoon, but the profession, as 
a whole, had sustained a blow from which it 
would not easily reeover, and he asked the 
meeting to stand in silence as a slight tribute 
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to the memory of one who was literally irre- 
placeable, 

The meeting concluded with a hearty vote 
of thanks to the President for his conduct in 
the Chair, 

The members were then hospitably enter- 
tained to tea by the President. 

H. DP. SrTaANpDLEY, JuNR., Ilon, Secretary. 








Notes and News 


The Editor will be glad to receive items of professional interest 
for inclusion in these columns. 


Diary of Events 


May 16th.—R.C.V.S. Examination in Animal 
Management begins. 

May 19th.—R.C.V.S. Annual Report and voting 
papers issued. 

May 283rd.—Meeting of the Editorial Com- 
mittee, N.V.M.A., at 36, Gordon 
Square, W.C.1, 4 p.m. 

May 26th.—Last day for return of voting 
papers, R.C.V.S. Council election. 

June 2nd.—R.C.V.S. Annual General Meeting. 
Election of Council. 

June 2nd.—R.C.V.S. Annual Luncheon. 

June 9th & 10th.—D.V.S.M. written examination. 

June 13th.—D.V.S.M. oral examinations begin. 

June 22nd & 23rd.—R.C.V.S. Committee Meet- 


ings. 

June 24th.—R.C.V.S. Committee and Council 
Meetings. 

June 80th & July 1lst.—R.C.V.S. written examin- 
ations. 


Aug. 21st-25th.—Thirteenth International Veter- 
inary Congress, Ziirich. 
Aug. 26th-27th.—Thirteenth International Veter- 
inary Congress, Interlaken. 
Sept. 5th-9th.—Annual Congress, N.V.M.A., at 
Glasgow. 
oe : oo * 
PERSONAL 
Birth._To Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Mather at 
“ Torbane,” Torrington, on May 3rd, 1938, a 
daughter. 


Ba 


Colonial Veterinary Service.--Announcement is 
made by the Colonial Office of the appointment 
of Mr. R. M. Gambles, M.R.C.V.S., veterinary officer, 
Cyprus, to be veterinary” research officer, 
Palestine. 


Forthcoming Marriage.—The marriage arranged 
between George Hobson, M.R.c.v.s., Ministry of 
Agriculture, Dungannon, youngest son of Mr. and 
Mrs. John Hobson, Kilcommon, Cahir, County 
Tipperary, and Dora, only daughter of the late 
William and Mrs. A, M. Robinson, Canada Street, 
Waterford, will take place on Wednesday, June 
ist, at Christ Church Cathedral, Waterford, at 
2.30 p.m. 


Marriage.—Gipson- Gray. At the Church of 
St. Mary, Haddington, on April 30th, 1938, by 
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Rev. Alexander Gibson, B.p. (father of the bride- 
groom), Alexander Gibson, M.R.c.v.s., Kirkcud- 
bright, to Mary Ellen, youngest daughter of the 
late Mr. George Gray, and of Mrs. Marion Gray, 
4, Templedean Crescent, Haddington. 


Private Secretaries (Agricullure).—Mr. Morrison, 
Minister of Agriculture, has appointed Mr. 
Hensley and Mr. F. L. Wormald to be his 
Assistant Private Secretaries, in place of Mr. 
H. Gardner, promoted, and Mr. H, G. Lambert. 
Lord Feversham, Parliamentary Secretary to 
the Ministry of Agriculture, has appointed 
Mr. H. G. Lambert to be his Private Secretary, 
in place of Mr. Hensley. Sir Donald Fergusson, 
Secretary to the Ministry of Agriculture, has 
appointed Mr. A. B. Bartlett to be his Private 
Secretary, in place of Mr. W, C. Tame, promoted. 

Mr. Morrison has arranged for Mr. J. R. 
Rathbone, M.p., to act as his Parliamentary 
Private Secretary during the absence of Mr. I. L. 
Orr-Ewing, M.P., who, as a member of the 
Rhodesia-Nyasaland Royal Commission, is 
expected to be away from England for the next 
few months. 


* a ok ee * 


LEGAL NOTES 


Fined Afler Running Over Dog.—At Croydon 
Police Court, a motorist, Horace R. Hutchinson, 


described as of Colfe Road, Forest Hill, was 
fined 40s., with 17s. 6d. costs, for failing to 


stop after running over a dog. One of the 
animal’s legs, it was said, was broken in three 
places. “I looked round,” Hutchinson was 
reported to have said to the police, “and saw 
the dog running away. I should have stopped 
had I thought the dog was hurt.” The Chairman 
(Alderman J. Marshall) said that Hutchinson 
should have done the humane thing and found 
out what had happened. It was cruel not to 
stop. 


Successful Milk Case Defence.—That milk from 
healthy cows has been known to fall persistently 
below the standard of the sale of milk regulations, 
that for 30 years the defendant had _ been 
selling milk with no complaints from customers 
and that nothing had been added to or extracted 
from the milk, were points successfully pleaded 
by the defence before the Exeter City magistrates, 
when Frank Palk contested a charge of having 
sold milk on March 15th that was 28 per cent. 
deficient in fat. The magisfrates dismissed the 
summons. 


os * a * 


DISEASES OF ANIMALS (IRELAND) ACTS 


The new Diseases of Animals Bill, which seeks 
to extend the Diseases of Animals (Ireland) Acts, 
1894 to 1935, provides for the application of the 
Acts to ducks and geese, widens the definition of 
poultry eggs and empowers the Minister to 
prohibit or restrict the movement and use within 
the State of such eggs, whether produced within 
or without the State. 

Fines of £50 may be imposed for importing 
articles in contravention of orders under the 
Acts or failing to export such articles when 
directed to do so by an officer of customs. 

The objects of the Bill is to safeguard against 
the importation of infectious articles, 
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THE SIR JOHN M’FADYEAN FESTSCHRIFT 

The notices, which are reproduced below from 
the leading journals of the sister profession, of 
a publication which we have duly reviewed in 
this issue, will be read, we feel assured, by our 
readers with interest and reciprocating apprecia- 
tion. In each notice, points of historic import- 
ance are set on record. It may be said, too, at 
once that the suggestion made in the British 
Medical Journal that in time to come the Journal 
of Comparative Pathology and Therapeutics shall 
be known by an eponymous title, to remind its 
readers permanently of its founder, is one that 
will surely find hearty approval throughout the 
veterinary profession: 

“Fifty years ago the Journal of Comparative 
Pathology and Therapeutics was started as a 
private venture by Sir John M’Fadyean, now the 
octogenarian doyen of the veterinary profession, 
who has since edited it almost single-handed. 
During its jubilee year the editor was prevailed 
upon by his colleagues to give them a free hand; 
they have dedicated the last quarterly number 
of the Journal, for 1937, as a jubilee number* 
to the father and editor of the Journal. Sir 
John’s long services recall, and it is to be hoped 
will rival, those of Virchow (1821-1902), whose 
Archiv began in 1847. It is hardly rash to predict 
that some day the Journal of Comparative Path- 
ology and Therapeutics will remind generations 
to come of its founder by an eponymous title. 
The tributes in this number of more than 200 
pages have been world-wide and are generously 
illustrated; there are four portraits of Sir Jobn 
at different dates in his professional career be- 
tween 1890 and 1937, and 23 of his many 
admirers who here praise a famous man. Among 
these Sir Robert Muir and Sir John Ledingham 
are foremost in expressing appreciation of his 
work on tuberculosis, viruses, infection and 
immunity, epizodtic abortion, foot-and-mouth 
disease, Johne’s disease, and nephritis in animals, 
Other colleagues deal in more detail with the 
subjects he has advanced and adorned; thus 
Mr. R. E. Glover of the National Institute for 
Medical Research, Farm Laboratories, Mill Hill, 
describes his contributions to tuberculosis and 
Professor J. G. Wright shows how Sir John has 
influenced clinical veterinary surgery. Lists of 
his contributions to his Journal and that of the 
Royal Agricultural Society of England appropri- 
ately find a place in this number. Professor 
G. H. Wooldridge, now Vice-Principal of the 
Royal Veterinary College, London, writes with 
4) years’ experience of the greatness of his 
former Principal and Dean of the College, and 
the same story is told as pleasantly, but more 
fully, in the three unsigned avthaine on ‘the 
journal,’ ‘the man,’ and his ‘ disciples ’.”—British 
Medical Journal (May 7th, 1938, p. 1012). 

“In the German scientific world it has long 
been customary to pay homage to distinguished 
men, after long service, by the publication of a 
Festschrift, or special number of a journal con- 
taining papers written by colleagues and pupils. 
This excellent habit is spreading to our own 
country, and the associates of Sir John 
M’Fadyean have used it with dignity to celebrate 
the conclusion of the fiftieth volume of the 
Journal of Comparative Pathology and Thera- 
peutics. Sir John founded this journal, in 1888, 
as a private enterprise, and has since edited it 

*Journal of Comparative Pathology and Thera- 
neulics, December, 1937, Vol. 50, pp. 217-446. 
Jubilee number: A_ Festschrift to Sir John 
M’Fadyean. Croydon: H, R. Grubb, 7s. 6d, 
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almost single-handed. We can recall only a 
single similar achievement—namely, the founding 
and editing for 50 years by the late Sir Frederick 
Pollock of the Law Quarterly Review. Sir John’s 
colleagues asked him to give them a free hand 
to prepare the number for last December, and the 
response from the admirers of his work through- 
out the world has shown unmistakably the range 
and magnitude of his services, and the impres- 
sion his personality has made. The Festschrift 
contains a varied and most interesting collection 
of material. Its frontispiece is a characteristic 
portrait of Sir John at the present day, and this 
is followed by three pictures taken at various 
stages of his life. Tributes from friends in many 
Imperial and foreign countries are published, 
including articles from Professor R. von Ostertag 
and Dr. Reinhold Schmaltz, of Germany, Profes- 
sor E. Leclainche, of France, and Dr. John R. 
Mohler, of the United States. Special articles 
trace the history and development of the journal 
and of the man himself, and give some account 
of his disciples. An example is given of his 
skill and force in debate, and of his command 
of language and of the essential points of a ques- 
tion. The number also contains valuable articles 
on veterinary pathology and M’Fadyean’s contri- 
bution to the unravelling of many of its problems, 
especially that of bovine tuberculosis. We are 
glad to think that Sir John belongs to the medical 
as well as the veterinary profession, and he 
has the congratulations, thanks and warm good 
wishes of both.”—The Lancet (May 7th, 1938, 
p. 1066). 
Ke a : 


VARIATION IN THE RESPONSE OF ANIMALS 
TO DRUGS 

Under the auspices of the University of London 
(Special University Lectures in Pharmacology), 
a course of three lectures on the above subject, 
illustrated by lantern slides, will be given at the 
Wellcome Institute for Medical Research, Euston 
Road, N.W.1, by Dr: J. W. Trevan, of the 
Wellcome Physiological Research Laboratories, 
at 5.30 p.m. on May 23rd, 24th and 25th, 1938. 
At the first lecture the chair will be taken by 
Sir Henry Dale, c.B.£., F.R.S., Director of the 
National Institute for Medical Research, Hamp- 
stead. Admission is free, without ticket. 

ae ak Bs tk 
MILK INDUSTRY BILL 
A Scotrish CONFERENCE 

The Secretary of State for Scotland with 
officers of the Ministry of Agriculture (London) 
and the Departments of Agriculture and Health 
(Edinburgh) recently met representatives of (1) 
Association of County Councils in Scotland; (2) 
Convention of Royal Burghs, and (3) Association 
of Councils of Counties of Cities in Scotland in 
Edinburgh, and sought their views on_ the 
arrangements proposed by the Government for 
the future administration of the system_ of 
licensing producers of high quality milk. The 
arrangements are consequent on the policy to be 
embodied in the forthcoming Milk Industry Bill 
to give effect to the proposals of the White Paper 
published last year. 

Among these proposals is one for a Govern- 
ment subsidy towards payment of — special 
premiums for the milks in question, which are 
sold under the designations certified, tuberculin- 
tested, and Standard Milk in accordance with the 
Milk (Special Designations) Order (Scotland), 
1936, at present administered by local authorities. 

In a report of the conference appearing in the 
Scottish Farmer, it is stated that Mr. Walter 
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Elliot, Secretary of State for Scotland, said that 
in the White Paper on Milk Policy published last 
year the Government announced their proposals 
relating to the dairying industry of Great Britain, 
particularly for the provision of a purer milk 
supply and to promote the increased consump- 
lion of liquid milk. “‘ As stated in the White 
Paper the Government believe that the only 
sure foundation for the prosperity of the dairy- 
ing industry is an increased consumption of 
liquid milk, and that an essential step towards 
ihis objective is to establish public confidence 
in the cleanliness and purity of the milk supply 
and thereby to quicken demand for what is one 
of the most valuable of human foods. 

“In order to give the necessary momentum 
to the production of quality milks the Govern- 
ment as has been stated propose to provide 
Exchequer assistance for a period towards the 
additional cost incurred in the provision of milk 
of Standard and T.T. grades and milk from 
Attested Herds. This proposal will, it is anti- 
cipated, result in Scotland in a very considerable 
number of immediate applications for licences 
for the production of ‘ Standard’ milk, under the 
Milk (Speeial Designations) Order, which will 
require to be dealt with immediately after the 
passage of the necessary legislation. There are 
at present very few licensed producers of 
‘Standard’ milk, but with the advent of quality 
premiums it is estimated that the number will 
increase to 8,000 or thereby.” 

He had considered very carefully how far this 
will affect local authority administration and he 
had invited them to that meeting to explain the 
proposals and to hear their views. The prelim- 
inary investigation of applications and issue of 
the licences and the subsequent supervision of 
methods of production would involve consider- 
able additional expenditure on milk producing 
areas, f.e., county councils. It had been pointed 
out from time to time by county representatives 
that this expenditure was in the interests mainly 
of the milk supply of the principal consuming 
areas, ie., the cities and large burghs. He 
thought it would be appreciated by the county 
councils if they could be altogether relieved from 
the necessity of this expenditure. Accordingly 
it was proposed that the issue of licences for 
the production of graded milk and the necessary 
supervision should be arranged for centrally. 
The payment of Exchequer money in premiums 
would itself, of course, involve some measure of 
central control and co-ordination. 

TRANSFER TO MINISTRY 

The appropriate Department to exercise these 
functions had also been a matter of considera- 
tion. The production of quality milk had 
hitherto been regarded as largely a public health 
interest, but he thought that this might have 
been due to particular circumstances. The line 
of demarcation was admittedly difficult to draw 
but after a good deal of thought it seemed that 
the production of quality milk, like the produc- 
tion of quality beef, had its main affinity with 
agriculture, while the sale of milk thereafter 
for consumption brought it within the sphere 
of public health administration, 

On that view, therefore, they were proposing 
that the duties and expenditures of local 
authorities under the Milk (Special Designations) 
Order in relation to producers’ licences and the 
supervision of methods of production of quality 
milk should in future be* exercised by the 
Ministry of Agriculture. This transfer should 
also secure a greater measure of uniformity in 
the administration of the Order throughout the 
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country. Local authorities would continue to 
exercise their powers of sanitary control under 
the Milk and Dairies Act, the Milk and Dairies 
Order and the Dairy Bye-laws and would retain 
their functions under the Special Designations 
Order in relation to retailers. 

The Ministry of Agriculture were of opinion, 
however, that it would not be reasonably prac- 
ticable for them to accept this transfer for at 
least a year, in view of the various adjustments 
involved in the present transfer of the Veterinary 
Service. He thought that it would be undesirable 
for Scottish local authorities to undertake for a 
relatively short period the additional work in 
connection with the heavy influx of applications 
for Standard milk licences already mentioned, 
and he accordingly proposed that there should 
be a transfer of the local authories’ functions to 
the Department of Health for Scotland until the 
Ministry of Agriculture were in a _ position to 
undertake them. The necessary central and 
local staffs would be provided by the Department 
for this purpose, and close co-operation with the 
local authorities would be maintained by the 
Department of Health and, after an appointed 
day, to be subsequently determined, by the 
Ministry of Agriculture. 

Milk producing counties would benefit materi- 
ally from the scheme inaugurated by last year’s 
Agriculture Act for the eradication of animal 
diseases, including relief to the rates from the 
transfer of the veterinary services. The _ pro- 
posals he had outlined would further relieve 
the authorities of producing areas of expendi- 
tures and duties which were mainly in the 
interests of consuming areas, while the 
provisional arrangements for transfer to the 
Department of Health for Scotland would ensure 
that the necessary functions could be immedi- 
ately carried out, without the local authorities 
having to make special preparations for a short 
rush period. He suggested that the proposals 
should commend themselves to local authorities 
as reasonable. 

The discussion was in private, 
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MILK 


“The attempt of the British Medical Associa- 
tion to convey to the public what is meant by 
the term ‘ safe milk’ is meeting with opposition,” 
states a Lancet editorial appearing under the 
above heading in the issue of February 5th. 
“Having had little success in putting ovet its 
views on milk through the news columns of the 
Press, the British Medical Association decided to 
offer a paid announcement informing the public 
that pasteurized or tuberculin-tested milk could 
alone be regarded as safe and recommending 
that all other milk should be boiled. Some news- 
papers and weeklies accepted it, others appar- 
ently did not. The New Statesman and Nation, 
in publishing the announcement, questioned the 
advisability of some of the British Medical 
Association’s wording but dissented from. the 
view that the collective opinion of such a body 
should be suppressed because it might conflict 
with some other interest. In noting ‘this un- 
usual reluctance to print an announcement from 
a responsible advertiser,’ on the part of the 
organs affiliated to the Newspaper Proprietors’ 
Association, it says that it remains a matter of 
conjecture ‘whether the proprietors were influ- 
enced by the consideration that the Milk 
Marketing Board is financially a more important 
advertiser than the British Medical Association, 
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or whether it was felt that publication... . 
would be contrary to the public interest.’ Com- 
ment in the Spectator and Time and Tide on 
the attitude of the daily Press has been even 
more caustic, 

“The main issue is whether it is not in the 
public interest at the present time that people 
should be warned about the dangers of consum- 
ing milk that has not been either pasteurized, 
or derived from tuberculin-tested herds, or 
boiled. The fact that such a plea has often 
been the excuse for obscurantism is not in itself 
sufficient reason for discounting it. The elucida- 
tion of the problem may be found in the answers 
to three questions. 

(1) Is the British Medical Association’s pro- 
nouncement scientifically justified? 

(2) If it is justified, are there other disadvan- 
tages in the heat treatment of milk? 

(3) Even if the answer to the first question 
is in the affirmative and to the second in the 
negative, will the public health suffer more from 
a possibly consequent decline than it would from 
increased consumption of milk which cannot be 
regarded as safe in the bacteriological sense? 

To the first question there can be only one 
answer. From a careful analysis of the available 
data a committee on cattle diseases of the 
Economic Advisory Council,!' of which Sir 
Gowland Hopkins was Chairman, concluded that, 
making all allowance for error, it was clear that 
bovine tuberculosis was responsible in Great 
Britain for many deaths—more likely to exceed 
than to fall short of 2,500 each year—and for 
much serious illness. Though the numbers may 
be falling with the general decline of tuber- 
culosis, this estimate has never been seriously 
challenged. The committee also furnished a list 
of recorded milk outbreaks of acute infectious 
disease during this century numbering 103 and 
affecting about 12,000 persons, which is recog- 
nised to be very far from complete. These 
statements merely epitomise what is the common 
knowledge of the medical profession and familiar 
to those members of the public who read their 
newspapers; there appears to be nothing in the 
announcement of the British Medical Association 
that is not in accordance with the facts. On the 
second point, the possible effect of heating on 
the nutritional properties of milk, an exhaustive 
survey by Sir William Savage, published in our 
columns four years ago,2. showed that the 
destruction of vitamin C by heating, while it was 
real, was generally unimportant because the 
content of this element in any fresh milk was 
variable and often small. (Indeed he found that 
all milk in this country required vitamin- 
supplementation.) The effect on diffusible cal- 
cium was _ negligible. Cow’s milk was 
demonstrated to be not quite the perfect food 
it is sometimes claimed to be, and the slight 
changes caused by _ pasteurization were = an 
insufficient argument for .refusing to make it 
bacteriologically safe. These views were 
emphatically upheld by Bendixen and others in 
a contribution to the Bulletin of the Health 
Organisation of the League of Nations last June.* 
This group of workers was appointed to explore 
the subject by the Health Committee of the 
League and comprised Danish and_ British 
bacteriologists, a zoologist from Paris, and a 
representative of the Dutch dairying industry. 
Its report is authoritative. The contention that 


'Cmd. 4591. H.M. Stationery Office. 1934. 2s. 6d. 
*Lancet, 1933, 1, 429 and 485. 
*Quart. Bull. Hlth. Org. L.o.N. 1937, 6, 371. 
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pasteurization or any other form of heat treat- 
ment would seriously endanger the health of the 
community is now seldom heard in scientific 


quarters. 

“The third question is more difficult to 
answer. That milk is of special value as a food, 
especially for children, is universally accepted. 
The policy of the Government in extending the 
provision of milk for children, free or at reduced 
prices, is based on the recommendations of 
physiologists and other medical workers, 
although the official drive has no doubt been 
actuated to a great extent by the corresponding 
benefit to the miik industry. It is not unreason- 
able to suppose that the pronouncement of the 
British Medical Association might, for a time at 
least, react unfayourably on the publicly financed 
propaganda of the Milk Marketing Board and 
cause a decline in the consumption of milk. In 
this connection it may be _ noted that this 
Government-subsidised propaganda is not a com- 
plete embodiment of the views of responsible 
bodies like the Minister of Health’s Advisory 
Committee on Nutrition. In the popular docu- 
ment of this committee, entitled ‘ The Nutritive 
Value of Milk, dated March, 1936, attention is 
drawn to the facts that milk is a medium 
through which disease may be conveyed to man, 
that perfectly healthy herds are relatively few, 
and that, where the ideal milk from such cows 
is not available, milk should be pasteurized or 
boiled. In their first report? they express the 
hope that the primary objective of the State will 
be to ensure a supply of safe milk for children 
and adults in increased quantity, and the opinion 
that this ‘largely increased consumption of safe 
milk’ would be the greatest single measure to- 
ward improving the healthy of the rising 
generation. (The italics are ours.) Safety, how- 
ever, as distinct from cleanliness, is not being 
emphasised in the publicity of the Milk Market- 
ing Board or of the Central Council for Health 
Education in connection with current health 
campaigns. It is not fanciful to suggest that a 
rise in the consumption. of milk which is unsafe 
will increase the risk of tuberculosis and_ other 
infections to the community and that this danger 
may counterbalance any nutritional benefit. The 
Government seems to realise that the success of 
its policy depends on confidence in the purity of 
the milk-supply,® for it intends to introduce a 
Bill enabling local authorities, under conditions, 
to prohibit the sale in their areas of milk that 
is not either tuberculin-tested or pasteurized. 
Previous efforts by Glasgow and Poole to obtain 
such powers were not successful, and the legisla- 
ture appears to require informing on the risks 
as well as the advantages of milk before it can 
be persuaded to take effective action. The 
safety of water-supplies has not been attained 
without the stimulus of public interest, and it has 
not been suggested that the prominence given 
to recent events in Croydon has been undesir- 
able. The rousing of popular concern about milk 
seems to be equally necessary, even if it does 
cause a temporary fall in consumption.” 


‘Advisory Committee on Nutrition. First Report. H.M.S.O. 
1937. 1s. *Milk Policy. July, 1937. H.M.S.O. 2d. 
* * * * * 
NEW MILK RECORD 
An English-bred Jersey cow named _ Starting 
Taranto, owned by Mr. H. D. Walston, Thriplow 
Farm, near Cambridge. has created a new world’s 
record for daily milk production for Jersey 
cattle. In the 24 hours ending 6.30 a.m., May 
4th, she yielded 993 ]b. of milk, thus beating 














the previous Jersey record of 963 lb. of milk 
held by Stonehurst Patrician’s Lily, also an 
English bred Jersey owned by Mr. S. S. 
Lockwood. Starting Taranto was born on July 
11th, 1932, and bred by Mr. Grosvenor Berry. 
Her sire ras Starting Post, whose dam, 
Postmistress, was the first Jersey in the world 
to produce over 21,000 Ib. of milk in one year. 
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ALLEGED CONTRAVENTIONS IN EIRE OF THE 
VETERINARY SURGEONS’ ACT OF 1931 
To THE EpIroR OF THE VETERINARY RECORD 

_ Sir,—I_ feel it necessary to reply to Mr. W. A. 

Smith’s letter in your issue of April 30th, 1938, 

with reference to Mr, Little’s paper on Veterinary 

Jurisprudence. ; 

Mr. Smith has been furnished with a copy 
of the Veterinary Surgeons’ Act of 1931, and the 
regulations made under that Act and an Annual 
Statement of Accounts of this Council. In view 
of the statement made in his letter he can hardly 
have made himself familiar with the contents 
of these. 

According to his letter the provisions of this 
Act are not being observed, presumably in his 
area. If this be so, surely it is the duty of 
Mr. Smith to bring such contraventions before 
the notice of the Council as has been done by 
other members of the profession in Ireland. 
rhe Council would, I can assure him, make a 
full investigation and take whatever action they 
are empowered to do, 

P. F, Doran, 
President, Veterinary Council. 

Veterinary College, 

Ballsbridge, Dublin, S.E.4. 


May 3rd, 1938. . 
otk * 4 BY 3s 
SOCIETY OF VETERINARY PRACTITIONERS 


To THE EpDITOR OF THE VETERINARY RECORD 


_ Sir,—lIn view of the large numbér of Panel “A” 
inspectors who will be purchasing an electrical 
centrifuge, I have made enquiries from several 
firms with a view to obtaining machines. at 
reduced cost, and have received the following 
quotation :— 
English Model, as supplied to the Ministry of 
Agriculture and Fisheries, 4 head—15 c.c. 
Less than 25 machines 
£11 12s. Od. each less 5 per cent. 
For 25 machines 
£9 18s. 6d. ,, nett. 
German Model, 4 head—15c.c. 
Less than 25 machines 
£7 Os. Od. each less 5 per cent, 
For 25 machines 
£6 5s. Od. ,, 








nett. 
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The English model is, of course, a far better 
machine and if, as is hoped, Panel “ A” inspec- 
tors will have ample opportunity to use it, it 
is well worth the extra money. 

The German model, however, will probably 
suffice for occasional use, 

I should be glad if members of the Society 
who are interested, would communicate with me 
without delay, in order that advantage may be 
taken of the reduced terms. 

Yours faithfully, 
H. W. STEELE-BopGER. 

28, Lichfield Street, 

Tamworth, 

May 10th, 1938. 
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COLONIAL VETERINARY SERVICE 
CONDITIONS 


(‘Rer.: “ VereRINARY Recorp.” No. 50. Vou. 49. 
PAGE 1581, OF DecEMBER 11TH, 1937.) 


To THE EpITOR OF THE VETERINARY RECORD 

Sir,—Errors have been pointed out to me in 
our letter “ Colonial Veterinary Service Condi- 
tions,” and I would be grateful if you would 
publish the following amended form of paragraph 
>. The changes from the original are indicated 
by the use of italics. 

“The commencing salary of £550 compares 
unfavourably with the salary of senior laboratory 
assistants and inspectors of livestock (none of 
whom holds the diploma of the Royal College) 
whose salaries are £500-£25-£600, i.e., a newly 
appointed veterinary officer in Nigeria will draw 
less salary for the first three years of his service 
than a senior laboratory assistant or an inspector 
of livestock afler such officers have received 
three increments of £25.” 

The quoting of £550 instead of £500 was purely 
a typing error in the original letter and we had 
in mind the senior laboratory assistants (there 
are two senior laboratory assistants and one 
laboratory assistant in Nigeria) when the letter 
was drafted. 

The point which we wished to stress was 
that a veterinary officer on first appointment 
could be posted to a province with an unqualified 
inspector of livestock drawing a higher salary. 

Yours faithfully, 
Rh. S. MARSHALL, ; 
(Hon. Secretary), 
Nigerian Velerinary Association. 
Vom, P.O, Bukurn, : 
Northern Nigeria. 
May 3rd, 1938. 
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BLOOD TESTING FOR ABORTUS INFECTION 
To THE EpIroR OF THE VETERINARY RECORD 
Sir,—With reference to my recent communica- 
tion to these columns on the collection of blood 
samples, | did not wish to be interpreted as an 
apostle of speed, but to show that there was no 
need to look round the bovine for another site 
from which to collect the sample when we have 
such an easy vessel to select it from as _ the 
jugular. Through an error in typing, which was 
not noticed until the letter was printed (and 
which I have since neglected to correct), the 
very sanguine estimate was given that blood 
could be thus collected at an average rate of two 





per minute. This should have been one per 
minute; and given intelligent assistance, this is 
not an over-estimate. It is true that, with a bevy 
of assistants, this may, and can be beaten; | 
do not, however, pose as a racing champion, but 
I do want, now that at last my slip has been 
noticed and commented on, to correct the 
impression that I am running a close second to 
Ananias! 

The secret of rapid collecting lies in getting 
the men to know what to do—one to hold the 
animal by the nose, and a second, who stands 
on the opposite side to yourself, to slip the cord 
with a running noose round the base of the 
neck, and to pull on it as tightly as he can, 
pulling backwards. 

The needle point should be rounded off, and 
the edges made sharp. If the point as supplied 
is left as it is, it will very soon turn over. If 
it is rounded off, penetration of the skin is easy; 
and as the jugular will stand out like a cord, 
a blind man, metaphorically speaking, should 
not be able to miss it! 

I am aware of other sites, notably the ear; 
and I have heard whispers that one Society was 
advising its members to insist on this in prefer- 
ence to the jugular, owing to the alleged risk of 
phlebitis, if the jugular is used at frequent testing. 

Yours faithfully, 
J. F. D. Turt, F.R.c.v.s. 


Winchester. 
May 7th, 1938. 
* Bo kK 
JUBILEE PRESENTATION TO PROFESSOR 


IMRIE 

To THE EpITOR OF THE VETERINARY RECORD 

Sir,—With reference to the notices appearing 
in the issues of the Veterinary Record, March 
26th, 1938, and April 2nd, 1938, the committee 
of the above intends closing the subscription list 
at the end of this month. 

Any communications:should be addressed to 
the Secretary. 

Yours faithfully, 


R. F. Ross. 
151, Kirkintilloch Road, 
Bishopbriggs. 
May 7th, 1938. 
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WHAT IS SWEETBREAD? 
To THE EDITOR OF THE VETERINARY RECORD 


Sir,—Can any of your readers shed some light 
on the above question? I have always under- 
stood it to be the thymus gland, but at different 
times in restaurants it has been my fate to 
identify the following served up as sweetbreads: 
lamb’s testicle, pieces of mammary gland, pan- 
creas and thymus. 

This is surely a sufficient variety, but from 
a recent description of the dish, as served to a 
friend, it appears that the thyroid may also be 
included—as when he remarked to the waiter 
about it, the latter said it was a bit different as 
it was the variety known as throatbread! Surely 
there must be some definite part of an animal 
known to butchers as the sweetbread. 

Yours faithfully, 
T. LISHMAN. 


23, Queen’s Gate Gardens, 
London, S.W.7, 











